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DEAR ALABAMA 

1 . 

Dear Alabama, 

Home and Sovereign Land, 

Resplendent beauty, 

Blessed by Heaven's Hand, 

Thy chartered river flows from age to age, 

Thy statehood reigns in Freedom’s Cause and heritage. 

Thy trust in God and hope for Man proclaim 

Thy life and purpose, work and progress, love and fame. 

Dear Alabama, 

Home and Sovereign Land, 

Resplendent beauty, 

Blessed by Heaven’s Hand. 

2 . 

Dear Alabama, 

Home and Sovereign Land, 

Resplendent beauty, 

Blessed by Heaven‘s Hand, 

Thy crowned hills in southern Freedom rest, 

Thy counsel seeks thy people and their holy quest. 

Thy trust in God and hope for Man proclaim 

Thy guiding wisdom, truth and justice, peace and name. 

Dear Alabama, 

Home and Sovereign Land, 

Resplendent beauty, 

Blessed by Heaven’s Hand. 

3. 

Dear Alabama, 

Home and Sovereign Land, 

Resplendent beauty, 

Blessed by Heaven's Hand, 

Thy skies triumphant shield thy Liberty, 

Thy classic, noble heart inspires fidelity. 

Thy trust in God and hope for Man proclaim 
Thy cherished glory, pride and honour, will and aim. 

Dear Alabama, 

Home and Sovereign Land, 

Resplendent beauty, 

Blessed by Heaven’s Hand. 

—Words by Robert Kennedy Hood, 1943 
—Music by Mae Herrick-Nichols, 1943 




EDITORIAL 


The Winter Issue of the Alabama Historical Quarterly is made 
up of a collection of articles on various subjects that reflect numerous 
phases of the State’s history as will be observed by examining the 
table of contents. Following the established policy of the magazine 
in presenting at least one article in each issue on current history the 
very scholarly analysis of the Roots of German National Socialism as 
presented by Judge Davis F. Stakely, has been given first place 
in the magazine. This paper was presented by Judge Stakely and 
read before The Thirteen, a club composed of men of various 
callings and professions which has been in existence for more than 
forty years. 

Dr. Peerce N. McDonald is also a member of The Thirteen 
and his article on the Indian Mounds at Moundville was also read 
before that organization. These mounds were- old when Desoto 
invaded Alabama in 1540 and no students of Indian life have de¬ 
termined as to who built them. Objects taken from the mounds 
by Dr. Clarence B. Moore, in 1905, were carried to Philadelphia 
and long exihibited in the Academy of Natural Science in that city. 
When their museum became crowded they gave their collection of 
Indian objects to the Heye Museum in New York. The collections 
of that museum which is also known as a museum of American 
Indians, has no objects of Indian work as beautiful as those taken 
from Moundville. Historians have based their opinion upon those 
objects and others taken from our mounds, that the Indians of 
Alabama were further advanced in civilization and in the arts and 
crafts of the primitive people than any Indians outside of old 

Mexico and Peru. 

The history of the Greene County Library is given herewith 
for the information and inspiration of communities throughout the 
State who are ambitious to establish and maintain libraries and 
who are hesitant to take the step for fear of failure either from 
lack of personnel, public interest or of adequate financial support. 
The history of the Greene County Library shows how a small town 
can undertake a big job and succeed so well that their services 
extend to the limits of the County. Mrs. Emory Peebles Hildreth, 
who tells the story of the library has shown an indomitable courage 
in carrying on this fine civic and educational enterprise and was 
persuaded by the Editor of this magazine to tell the story of her 
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efforts arid of the co-operation of her co-worker, as an example 
for other communities. She is the wife of Circuit Judge Emmett 
Hildreth and is an active figure in the literary and club life of 
the State. 

* 

The article “A Time for Greatness” by Bert Henderson, of Mont¬ 
gomery, is a fine study of the reflex action of life upon the mind 
and heart of the poet. Mr. Henderson himself has written some 
very fine war poetry, examples of which are found in this issue 
of the Quarterly. 

In view of the fact that the present generation is so long 
removed from the Titanic struggle made by our people to preserve 
the fundamental right of self-determination and the right of a 
State to regmlate its own internal affairs, this magazine feels 
warranted in presenting stories from time to time relating not only 
to the struggle itself but to its aftermath known as Reconstruction. 
The article in this issue describing Wilson's Raid in Montgomery, 
written by Mr. Samuel Walker Catts, gives a real picture of some 
of the humiliation sufferred by our people during the military 
invasion and the Carpetbag period that followed. 

Beginning with this issue of the Quarterly a sketch of each 
County in the State will be reproduced from the late Dr. Thomas 
M. Owen’s four volume work entitled History of Alabama and Dic¬ 
tionary of Alabama Biography. This work was published nearly a 
quarter of a century ago and no effort will be made by the Editor 
of the Quarterly to bring the history up to date. 

The current Legislature was very generous in its appropria¬ 
tions for historical purposes in its session of 1943. One of the 
objects favorably considered was 3 , Bill by Senator L. J. Lawson, 
of Hale County, which was passed by both Houses and approved 
by the Governor July 9, 1943. In 1942 a bust of Richmond Pearson 
Hobson, of Greensboro, was unveiled in the South lobby of the 
marble hall of the World War Memorial Building which had pre¬ 
viously been dedicated to the Spanish-American War heroes. The 
address was made by Joseph H. James and that address is produced 
in this issue of the Quarterly^ in connection with the Act which 
makes the Admiral Hobson home, “Magnolia Grove”, a State 
shrine. ■ 
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The Book Reviews presented here are all prepared by Miss 
Emily Calcott, a member of the faculty of State Teachers College 
at Troy, Alabama, and were written especially for this publication. 
Too often book reviews are misleading as they are based upon 
advance criticisms by the publishers themselves. The reviews by 
Miss Calcott are impartial, analytical and intelligent. 

More and more our people show their interest in their origins. 
The library of the Department of Archives and History is in daily 
request for information about family lines by descendants of our 
State builders who have gone out into all parts of the world. A 
few of the inquiries made by these correspondents are presented 
in this Quarterly with the hope that those who have information 
will correspond directly with those who are eagerly searching for 
the facts which will give them great satisfaction. These queries 
are submitted through Miss Mary R. Mullen, the Department’s 
Librarian. 

In order that our memories may be refreshed on certain as¬ 
pects of current history an Editorial in the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch of recent date entitled “Roosevelt and the South” is repro¬ 
duced in this issue of the magazine. 
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THE ROOTS OF GERMAN NATIONAL SOCIALISM 

By Davis P. Stakely 

(It is the policy of the Alabama Historical Quarterly to present in 
each issue an article of current historical interest. In this issue is pre¬ 
sented a thoughtful study by Davis F. Stakely, a leader of the Montgomery 
bar and now Associate Justice of the Alabama Supreme Court.) 

In these momentous times, the moral basis of our civilization, 
as developed under the influence of Christianity and rational modes 
of thought, is being savagely attacked by a new philosophy. We 
can resist this onset the better if we can understand the better this 
new and ruthless force. The great movements of history all have 
their roots. It will be the attempt of this paper to analyze the 
sources or roots of contemporary German, totalitarianism, termed 
German National Socialism. Now I would not underestimate the 
effect of the Treaty of Versailles, economic maladjustments, the 
depression and unemployment. These played their part. But they 
rather made the soil fertile for the growth of German National 
Socialism. They were not its roots. 

An analysis brings to light several roots of German National 
Socialism: Prussianism, the Romantic tradition and the racial or 
superman theory and the reappraisal of all moral and spiritual 
values as best exemplified in the teaching of Frederick Nietzche. 
The Prussian tradition, sometimes called the Spirit of Potsdam, 
had its birth and nurture in Brandenburg, Pomerania and eastern 
Prussia, lands that lie east of the Elbe river . The lands were 
overrun by German invasion and the Slav inhabitants were made 
a servile .class. The conquest bred in the conquerors the spirit 
and superior attitude of a master race. The German princes, the 
Hohenzollerns, forged these lands, without national unity and 
with no historic background, into a new state, a state, however, 
with small natural resources and with frontiers unprotected by 
natural barriers. 

Under the leadership of Frederick the Great and Bismark, 
here on these plains of northeastern Germany was developed a 
powerful state, able to t%ke its place among the world powers. 
They were able to do this by a complete and untiring obeisance to 
a powerful state and by turning all the material and intellectual 
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resources of the people into the creation of a powerful army. Where 
in other states the State possessed the armed forces, in Prussia 
the armed forces possessed the State. The army became not only 
the means by which policies were formulated, it became the center 
and moving force of the community, the arbiter of both public and 
private life. Under Bismarck, the army was the instrument which 
welded the German states into a unity, which really meant that 
the other German states became controlled by an aggrandized 
Prussia. 

Prussia was much like Sparta. There was no society in¬ 
dependent of and critical of the State. The State was itself the 
center of ali social and political life. The State controlled all 
moral and spiritual aspirations. 

Though Frederick the Great and Bismarck professed to be 
Christians, their religion was made to be subservient to the power 
of the State. The State was to them in no sense a moral concept. 
The State was supreme. Prussian militarism and the justification 
of all ethical life by the State drew a dividing line between the 
Prussian conception of the State and the Western conception. 

But Prussianism, as being synomymous with efficient state 

i 

bureaucracy and militarism is prosaic and dull to the masses. It 
failed to attract the people during the German Republic. As we 
view the soldiers on parade, Prussianism may seem to be the 
dominant force. Let us, however, not make this mistake. It is the 
glow in the hearts of these marching, goose stepping troops that 
must also be considered. The inspiration for this dynamic glow is 
Romantic. As Hans Kohn puts it, “Nazism is the strange new 
child of a marriage between Romanticism and Prussianism. How 
strange and yet how real is this combination of Potsdam and 
Munich, of the disciplined martinets with the wild-eyed gangster 
Bohemians of Germany’s Greenwich Village.” Let us now trace 
this so-called romanticism. 

German romanticism was even more opposed to the liberalism 
of the West than the Prussian conception of the state. German 
romanticism differed in its implications of romanticism in the 
Western world. There it was applied to an artistic appraisal of 
literature. In Germany it became a creed of philosophy, explaining 
political theory, the way of life and history. In Germany it did 
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not turn to the future, to the influence of the liberal, parliamentary 
countries, but to the darkness of the past when German tribes and 
clans had overthrown the Roman Empire and conquered the then 
known world. It was opposed to the emphasis on individual liberty 
and the equality of men. These things it regarded as hollow and 
superficial. For how could equality be in accord with the idea of 
superiority. The idea of the superman and of the superior race, 
which rejects the rational as well as the Christian concept of man, 
grew into being with the beginning of German romanticism. 


Richard Wagner became the first proponent of note of German 
Romanticism. Romanticism became for him a racial concept. He 
turned the thoughts of the German people to the gods, to the 
legends and'to the heroes of the dim and unlettered past. They 
were made inspiring examples of blood and elementary forces 
where fatalism ruled and not free spiritual growth. The myths of 
the past had no relation to truth, but were appraised according to 
their effect on the will. 

V 

t 

Hitler has said: “Whoever wants to understand National So¬ 
cialist Germany must know Wagner.” Now, of course, Wagner, 
the socialist and the great musician, must be placed far above the 
Nazi level. Like most dreamers, he would never have accepted 
the terrible Nazi methods. He would have attained the national 
socialist goal not through force, but through art and music and 
the Volk soul. Nevertheless, he is part of the fountain head of 
the Nazi creed and had his part in laying the ground work for 
its intolerant, lawless and racist tenets. We are not concerned 
here with what is pleasing in Wagner. We are concerned in that 
phase of him as a socialist and as an artist which fashioned Hitler 
and Goebbels and the rest. 

According to Goebbels, Hitler has seen Die Meistersinger more 
than one hundred times. Lven as eably as 1920 Hitler spoke of 
the “mystic destiny linking his struggle to that of Wagner’s.” 

As a youth Hitler was filled with hysterical excitement during 
the playing of W^agner’s music. According to Hitler s own words, 
he heard his first opera, Lohengrin, at the age of twelve and was 
captivated. L^ter in life he said, “Opera is really the best divine 

service. Wagner is a fighter.” 
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Vierech has said: 

“No wonder the diabolically clever combination of 
appeal with which Hitler won the masses consists of the 
very same appeals which compose Wagner’s metapolitics. 
These are: Pan-German nationalism, vague promises of 
economic socialism (that true, anti-Marxist brand) ; fanatic 
anti-Semitism, both economic and racial; revolt against 
legalism; revolt against reason, especially against alien 
intellectualism; the Fuhrer principle, yearning for the or¬ 
ganic volk state without class distinction; hatred of free 
speech and parliamentary democracy and of the inter¬ 
national bankers supposed to control democracy; misty 
nordic primitivism of the Seigdried and Nibelungen sagas; 

“Neither Wagner nor his pupil Hitler invented any 
of these appeals. Wagner’s historical importance is this: 
he is the focal point where all these contradictory doctrines 
coalesce into one single program of irresistible demagogic 
appeal to the mass man. Hitler’s historical importance is 
as the genius who actually did the job, the Horatio Alger 
of metapolitics who, though born without a brown shirt 
on his back, orated his way from office boy to president 
of the world’s most efficient death factory.” 

Admiration for Wagner’s prose compositions deeply affected 
both the literary style and thought of Hitler. Many of the political 
ideas as expressed in Mein Kamf come from Wagner. The style 
of both is pompous, bombastic and grammatically involved. Wag¬ 
ner’s style, says Mann, “doubtless has a strange National Socialist 
element even when regarded purely as prose and apart from all 
content.” 

The writings and speeches of Hitler exhibit the faults of 
Wagner’s style: repetition, hysteria, grandiloquence and foolish 
tangents. Yet they have the same strong points: dynamic vigour 
that sweeps the audience along; mysticism that gives the hearer 
or the reader an elated and heroic sense. 

The showmanship in the operas of Wagner are imitated by 
Hitler. The trick of filling the audience with awe is the manner 
for managing as for a stage, the congresses of the Nazi party. 
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Torch Light parades, choruses of the mob, posings and gestures 
as of the nordic heroes and rising crescendos. All these have 
been brought from Bayreuth to Munich. 

When Hitler was sentenced to prison in 1924 for treason, he 
took along a phonograph and recordings of Wagner’s operas. 
During the period in jail when he dictated Mein Kamf to Rudolph 
Hess, his writing was done to the heroic strains of Wagner’s com¬ 
position. 

Sir Ernest MacMillan, a distinguished musician, is the con¬ 
ductor of the Toronto Symphony Orchestra. In a speech delivered 
at Vancouver in 1939 he said: 

“From the time I first saw Hitler in Bayreuth in 
1933, I have felt a perverted Wagnerism in all his actions 
and speeches. His very speeches suggested a parody of 
Wagner.*** Hitler identifies himself in his own mind with 
many a Wagnerian hero. One such hero is Lohengrin, 
the knight in shining armour. Hitler compares his last 
minute rescue of Germany by glorious bloodshed to Lo¬ 
hengrin’s similar rescue of Elsa. In Hitler’s own “House 
of German Art” at Munich hangs a painting of Sir Adolph 
on horseback dressed in shining white armour. When 
Hitler entered the present World War, the sword motif 
of Wagner’s Ring der Nibelungen rang continuously in 
his ears and he felt himself “Siegfried setting forth to slay 
the dragon. In fact, his premonitions of his approaching 
death revealed by his own speech of September 1, 1939, 
suggest that for him this war is a grand Wagnerian Got- 
terdammerung (Twilight of the Gods) with the whole of 
Europe : afire as a funeral pyre for Adolph Hitler. Anyone 
who thinks such a picture too outrageously disproportion¬ 
ate for even Hitler’s imagination cannot have followed his 
career carefully.” 

The official program as issued in 1920 by the young Nazi partj r 
consisted of “Twenty-five Points,” a curious mixture of racism 
for the upper crust and socialism for the under dog. The dema¬ 
gogic appeals to both sides of the fence helped to make the National 
Socialist Party. The Twenty-five points are exactly the same as 
what is known as Wagner’s Bayreuth program. 
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The published diary of Goebbels is informing. After hearing 
Die Meistersinger in 1932, Goebbels wrote “As the great ‘Awake' 
chorus begins, you feel the stimulation in your blood. Germany, 
too, will soon feel the same and be called to an awakening. We 
must attain to power.” And in 1933 he wrote how Wagner's 
radiant “Awake” chorus has regained its true significance after 
Hitler became dictator under the slogan “Deutschland erwache' 1 
(Germany awake). 

Goebbels further says: “Hear the Valkyrie at the State Opera. 
Wagner's sublime music is mingled with the sound of marching 
of the Steel Helmet troops who have celebrated their great day 
in Berlin and are now passing the opera house.” 

Here you see the Nazi mind in this blending of the romanti¬ 
cism of Wagner with the marching militarism bent on brutal force. 

Although the revival of the Nibelungen-Seigfried legends be¬ 
gan at an earlier period, it took Wagner's operas to make them 
familiar to the great mass of everyday Germans. It was he who 
brought home to all Germany the wonderful sword of Siegfried, 
the terrible capitalistic dragon, the little Aryan dwarfs with their 
corrupting gold. Here are some examples of the manner in which 
these opera tales of Seigfried affected German thought. 

The nazi excused the 1918 defeat on the ground that the great 
armies at the front were stabbed in the back by the Jews and demo¬ 
crats back home. Elmer Davis explains why this propaganda was 
swallowed by the Germans. He said, “Three generations of Ger¬ 
mans have been conditioned by Wagner's Ring operas to the con¬ 
viction that the German hero can never be struck down except by 
a stab in the back such as dark Hagen administered to blond 
Seigfried. According to Hitler’s own words, “the warring German 
Seigfried received a stealthy stab in the back by the parliamentary 
foot pads.” 

In speaking of the first meeting of the Nazi party Hitler fur¬ 
ther said, “Out of its flames was bound to come the sword which 
was to regain the freedom of the German Seigfried. 

While Versailles kept Germany disarmed, audiences at 'the 
opera were carried away with rapturous enthusiasm in the symbolic 
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scene where Seigfried forges the German sword. It was the “Seig- 
fried Line” by which the German people referred to’ the great new 
chain of fortification on its Western front. 

In 1940 Robert Ley, director of the Labor Front, in speaking 
to his labor listeners, said that the war was as a crusade against 
the decadent English dragon who deprives the German Seigfried of 
the Nibelungen hoard, which meant raw materials, colonies and 
Libensraum. He knew his audience would understand the analogy. 

The mistake must not be made of confusing the Second Reich 
of the Hohenzollern and Bismarck era with the Third Reich. To 
do this is to fail to consider the revolutionary, romantic side of 
Nazism. Hitler mocks as a “mad concept” the Prussian ideal of 
“doglike adoration for state authority.” He said, “Such a dead 
mechanism must be replaced by a living organism based on herd 
instinct, which appears when all are of one blood. The Jewish- 
democratic state has become a real curse to the Geiman Volk. 
Hitler is here quoting Wagner almost verbatim. 

After the treaty of Versailles the problem for the Romantics 
was how to destroy the old order of international capitalism, how 
to destroy the Jews blamed for that condition. What would be 
the ruthless force to achieve this end? Wagner foresaw and an¬ 
swered this question. In 1881 he said, W^e must seek the Hero 
of the future who turns against the ruin of his race. Such hero 
becomes divine.” Here is the Fuhrer concept of Wagner. 

When in 1924 Hitler was tried for treason he said, “You are 
dragging me to court just as two thousand years ago a divine hero 
was dragged to his apparent death by the same race. I wanted 
to be the destroyer of Marxism. I mean to solve this task. And 
then he shouted from the prisoner’s box, “When I stood for the 
first time before Richard Wagner’s grave, my heart swelled with 

pride/' 

In the emotional mass politics of Germany, Wagner s romantic 
fanaticism of an earlier day becomes important when we see Hitler 
in his earlier years standing at Wagner's grave, heroically and 
melo-dramatically dedicating himself as the Seigfried of the lower 

classes. 
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German National Socialism is an ugly, monstrous thing. Added 
to its miltary, romantic and racial aspects must be considered its 
reappraisal of all moral and spiritual values. These appear in its 
rejection of the principles of Christianity, its persecution of the 
Jews, its hatred of the democratic ideal, its attitude toward women, 
its acceptance of ruthlessness and force and its belief that any 
means should be utilized to achieve an end, no matter how base 
the agencies or however immoral the end may be. 

This revaluation of all moral and spiritual values took its rise 
in the writings and teachings of Frederick Nietzsche. It was he 
who first gave forceful expression to these things . To prove the 
point, I shall often quote the words of Nietzsche himself. 

While still in his teens, Frederick Nietzsche, the son of a 
minister, lost faith in God, as revealed in the Scriptures, and 
passed the rest of his days seeking some substitute to worship. 
He believed that the Superman was what he sought. Darwin and 
Bismarck became his guides. For, in substance, according to Dar¬ 
win, in the battle for life what men need is not goodness but 
strength, not humility but pride, not altruism but egoism, not 
equality and democracy which run counter to the survival of the 
fittest, but power as the arbiter of destiny. 

Bismarck was a man who looked life in the face realistically 
and who bluntly said, “There is no altruism among nations, modern 
issues are to be decided not by votes and rhetoric, but by blood 
and iron.” 

Nietzsche loved Richard Wagner for his ideas of the super¬ 
man, but turned away from Wagner forever, when in the closing 
period of Wagmer’s career, he found how full he was-of his hew 
opera Parsifal, which was to be an exaltation of Christianity, pity 
and fleshless love. He preferred Siegfried, the man of force and 
power, to Parsifal, the saint.) 

To Nietzsche were two moralities, the morality of masters and 
a morality of the herd. To him the first was accepted by the 
Romans where virtue was symonomous with virtus, which in Latin 
means manhood, courage and bravery. The second came from 
Asia, from the jews in their days of subjection, subjection breeding 
humility and helplessness which in turn produces altruism, which 
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to Nietzsche means calling for help. 

According to Nietzsche honor was pagan, Roman, feudal and 
aristocratic; conscience was Jewish, Christian, bourgeois and demo¬ 
cratic. According to him, this valuation culminated in the teach¬ 
ings of Jesus, who taught that every man was of equal worth and 
had equal rights, from which, according to him, came democracy, 
seL'-r acrifice and pity even for the defective and incompetent. 

He said, “The whole of the morality of Europe is based upon 
the values which are useful to the herd. The strong are no longer 
permitted to exercise their strength; they must become as far as 
possible like the weak.” 

He further says: “Moral systems must be compelled first of < 
all to bow before the gradations of rank. * * * they must thorough¬ 
ly understand that it is immoral to say that what is right for one 
is proper for the.other * * * evil forces of the strong are as neces¬ 
sary in a society as the good virtues of the weak. Severity, vio¬ 
lence, danger, war are as valuable as kindliness and peace. The 
best thing in man is strength of will, power and permanence of 
passion; without passion one is mere milk, incapable of deeds. 
Greed, envy, even hatred are indispensable items in the process of 
struggle, selection and survival. We must beware of being too 
good.” 

He further says: “Just as morality lies not in kindness but 
in strength,, so the goal of human effort shall not be the elevation 
of all but the development of finer and stronger individuals. Not 
mankind, but superman is the goal. * * * 

“How absurd it is, after all, to let higher individuals marry 
for love—heroes with servant girls and geniuses with seamstresses. 

* * * The best should marry only the best; love should be left to 
the rabble.” 

And further “Feminism is the natural corrollary of democracy 
and Christianity * * * Equality between man and woman is im¬ 
possible, because war between them is eternal; there is heie no 
peace without victory—peace comes only when one is acknowledged 
master. * * * Everything in woman is a riddle and everything in 
woman hath one answer; its name is child bearing. Man is foi 
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woman a means; the end is always the child. But what is woman 
for man? A dangerous toy. Man shall be educated for war and 
woman for the recreation of the warrior; everything else is folly. 

“The road to the superman must be .through aristocracy. 
Democracy—this mania for counting noses—must be eradicated 
before ’tis too late. The first step here is the destruction of 
Christianity. * * * The triumph of Christ was the beginning of 
democracy; the first Christian was in his deepest instincts a rebel 
against everything privileged; he lived and struggled unremittingly 
for equal rights.” 

And he further says: “As the conquest of Europe by Chris¬ 
tianity was the end of ancient aristocracy, so the over-running of 
Europe by Teutonic warrior barons brought a revival of the old 
masculine virtues and planted the roots of modern aristocracies. 
These were not burdened with morals; they were free of every 
social restraint; in the innocence of their wild.beast conscience 
they returned as exultant masters from a horrible train of murder, 
incendiarism, rapine and torture. * * * A herd of blond beasts of 
prey, a race of conquerors and masters.” And further: “Worst of 
all are the English, it is they who corrupted the French mind with 
democratic delusion; shopkeepers, Christians, cows, women, Eng¬ 
lishmen and other democrats together * * * Democracy means the 
enthronement of liberty and chaps. It means worship of medio¬ 
crity and the hatred of excellence * * * How can the superman 
arise in such a soil? 

This paper is an attempt to trace historically to its sources a 
savage philosophy which runs counter to the influence of Chris¬ 
tianity, rational thought and humanity. Its great and unprece¬ 
dented challenge can be met only by an unprecedented response. 
In a far profounder meaning than he could have contemplated, the 
words of Abraham Lincoln wheti he addressed Congress in 1862, 
are true today. He said : 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to the 
stormy present. The occasion is piled high with difficul¬ 
ty, and we must rise with the occasion. As our case is 
new, so we must think anew and act anew, We must 
disenthrall ourselves and then we shall save our country. 
Fellow citizens, we cannot escape history. * * * We shall 
nobly save or meanly lose the last, best hope of earth,” 
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THE HISTORY OF THE GREENE COUNTY LIBRARY 

By Emory Peebles Hildreth 

As librarian of the 
Greene County Library 
during its thirteen and 
a half years of exists 
ance, I think maybe I 
should write a brief his¬ 
tory of the library, be¬ 
fore my memory and 
library scrap books fail 
me. 

My most vivid 
memory of the library 
is the day of its gala 
opening, June 20, 1930. 
Eutaw was ninety years old and this was its first public library. 
No wonder the opening was impressive. The two witness and jury 
rooms on the second floor of the beautiful old court house was 
the first location of the library. Judge L. H. Montgomery had had 
the two rooms and the hall between freshly plastered and the 
floors painted. The enormous windows were raised and the library 
rooms were cool and attractive. An iron stairway had been elected 
on the outside of the court house connecting with the iron balcony 
just outside the library rooms. Beautiful oil paintings by Virginia 
W. Barnes, Eutaw’s artist, adorned the walls. Vases of lovely 
summer flowers added color, and Mrs. M. B. Cameron s canary 
birds furnished music. The library executive committee formed 
the reception committee and beautiful young girls served punch 
to one hundred and twenty who visited the library. Everyone 
was enthusiastic over the young library and showered the libraiy 
with books, one hundred and forty in all. Sixty-three books were 
borrowed that first afternoon. 

Another vivid memory is the time the library caught fire in 
Jan., 1931, and broke up Eutaw’s famous domino game. I went 
to the library at three o’clock that afternoon, as usual, and when 
I opened the door to the room where the juvenile books were kept, 
dense smoke gushed out into the hall, i rushed down the steep 
iron steps from the balcony, ran into the room in the court house 
where the more or less continuous domino game was in session 
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and told the players and spectators that the library was on fire. 
Old men and young men found buckets from somewhere, filled 
them with water and ran up to the library. They put the fire 
out in a short while, but the room was filled with smoke. With a 
new sensation of horror, I suddenly remembered tjiat the Alabama 
Art League exhibit was on display in that smoke filled room. 
Glancing up at the handsome oil painting of a haughty lady in white 
evening dress, I thought: “Madam, you will never know how near 
you came losing your life.” It seemed like the irony of fate that 
an art exhibit that had been to the Magic City should have to 
gather a little extra smoke in beautiful, smoke-free Eutaw. It 
probably helped eliminate some of the too new appearance of the 
oils. I didn’t know what to regret the most, the smoke on . the 
walls, the books and the visiting art exhibit, or having broken up 
the domino game. 

The history of the library dates back two years before its 
opening in June, 1930. Most probably I shouldn’t record the 
following item in its history, but surely I can state with pardonable 
pride that it was upon my suggestion, as president of the newly 
organized Arts Club, that in November, 1927, the Arts Club voted, 
unanimously, to foster the establishment of a public library in 
Eutaw. The motion was made by Mrs. R. E. Fulton and seconded 
b)^ Mrs. R. H. (Virginia W.) Barnes. I suppose that could be 
called the birth of the Greene County Library project. It was our 
idea that every organization in the county and all the county and 
Eutaw officials be asked to cooperate. The clubs were to be asked 
to give an initial gift of $25.00 and $10.00 annually to the library. 
I recall how seriously we worked over the selection of the proper 
club women to present the plans for the library to the different 
organizations. To those women, Mrs. David K. Trotter and Mrs. 
R. H. Barnes, is due the praise for interesting and securing the 
cooperation of all the organizations and officials of Greene County 
and Eutaw. Letters were written to some of the organizations. 
The seven organizations were: Arts Club, Twentieth Century 
Study Club, Twenty-Three Circle, Kiwanis Club, Boligee Study 
Club, Junior Arts Club, and the U.D.C, Later on the American 
Legion and the Legion Auxiliary and still later, the Home Demon¬ 
stration Club and the Lions Club joined in the work, but at the 
present time, some of the above organizations, the Kiwanis, Junior 
Arts Club, Boligee Study Club, and the Legion Auxiliary have 
disbanded and the TJ.D.C. has had to drop the library from its 
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budget, so we receive only fifty dollars annually from clubs. 

After securing the cooperation of all the organizations and 
public officials, three members from each club, together with Judge 
L. H. Montgomery and Eutaw’s mayor, E. F. Hildreth, met at 
the home of Mrs. R. H. Barnes and organized the Greene County 
Library Association. The following officers were elected: Presi¬ 
dent, Mrs. R. H. Barnes; Vice-President, Mrs. W. J. Barnes; 
Secretary, E. F. Hildreth; Treasurer, Mrs. Fannie Winston Steele. 
At the second meeting of the Association/ a constitution was 
adopted. The Library Association has met annually since its or¬ 
ganization, at which meetings reports are read by the librarian 
and treasurer, and officers are elected, if necessary. The officers 
usually serve two years. All of the presidents of the Library 
Association have been fine, capable women who were keenly inter¬ 
ested in the library. Their names, in the order of their administra¬ 
tion, are: Mrs. R. H. Barnes, Mrs. Fannie W. Steele, Mrs. A. H. 
Appleton, Mrs. J. S. Coleman, Mrs. A. N. Grubbs, Mrs. S. D. Bayer, 
Mrs. J. S. Morris, Mrs. Joel McLemore, Jr. and Mrs. Ralph Banks. 
All of the other officers have also rendered outstanding service to 
the library. In the past, each year the president of the Library 
Association put on some project to raise additional funds for the 
library, but in 1939 Mrs. H. W .Brodnax made the splendid sug¬ 
gestion that we have an annual Library Day in the fall on which 
day money would be solicited all over the county for the library. 
This method of raising library funds has been used for five years 
now and has. been very satisfactory. The collection usually 
amounts to about $100.00. This fall it amounted to $143,43. 
Women from each section of the county and Eutaw are called 
upon to solicit funds on Library Day, and they cooperate beauti¬ 
fully. §ix years ago, Mrs. Roberta K. Borden put on a carnival 
for the benefit of the library and that was very successful, the 
net receipts being about $105,00. Everyone cooperated on that 
project. It was lots of fun but required much work from many. 
That is why the Library Day method of supplimenting library 
funds has been so satisfactory. It doesn’t over-work anyone-. Each 
fall Judge Montgomery and the County Commissioners give 
$100.00 to the library. Five Hundred dollars have been added to 
the original endowment fund of $2,000.00. 

People frequently ask me how we secured the money to begin 
our library. The first fourteen hundred ($1400,00) dollars were 
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secured from organizations, individual donations and' from the 
production of a play in which practically the whole town lent a 
helping hand in one way or another. We were ready to begin 
plans for opening the library on that meager amount when an 
anonymous friend offered to give the library one thousand dollars 
if the Library Association would raise an additional thousand 
dollars. The challenge was accepted and a very efficient com¬ 
mittee of men, Mr. J. O. Banks, Mr. J. F. Aldridge and Mayor 
E. F. Hildreth, went “around the square” in Eutaw and in a very 
short time secured the additional thousand dollars. We were de¬ 
lighted to have $3400.00 for our library. An endowment fund was 
established with $2000.00 of this money, which, under the able man¬ 
agement of Mr. J. O. Banks, yielded the library about one hundred 
dollars a year for eleven years. It is more now that the endow¬ 
ment fund has been increased. The County has always furnished 
the library rooms, janitor service and fuel, and the town of Eutaw 
has always paid the librarian’s salary which was $25.00 a month 
until the depression hit the town in 1932. The librarian’s salary 
was then reduced to $15.00 a month. The Library Association 
suppliments this salary with three dollars a month. The library 
is open two hours each day. 

While the library movement was steadily progressing toward 
realization back in the winter of 1930, we were having difficulty 
in finding a librarian. Many capable prospects were offered the 
position but none wanted it. At a meeting of the Library Execu¬ 
tive Committee, when the problem of finding a librarian was under 
discussion, Mrs. Fannie W. Steele turned to me and asked me if 
I wouldn’t be librarian. On the impulse of the moment, I agreed 
to be librarian, temporarily, since we had to have a librarian im¬ 
mediately and I had once had a little library experience when I 
was assistant librarian at Alabama College one session. I thought 
I could spare two hours a day from my still thrilling housekeeping 
problems but that night I felt rather overwhelmed with my new 
responsibility and I wondered why I had agreed to be librarian. 
It seemed such a herculean undertaking for one who knew almost 
nothing about library science except checking books out and in, 
and mending them. 

I decided it was “what is to be” that I should be Librarian, 
temporarily. Two years before, when I first came to Eutaw I 
had tried to maintain a small rental library in our home and failed. 
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The people weren’t interested in paying to read books. Years 
before that, I had succeeded in establishing a five shelf library of 
classics for the English department in Highland Institution, a 
Mountain Mission at Guerrant, Kentucky, where I taught and 
years and years before that, while living in the now deserted village 
of Vienna, Alabama, I was summer librarian of the Cedar Grove 
Academy (one room school house) library, and faithfully cared 
for the four dozen or more books. I decided, the time had arrived 
for me to experiment further as a librarian. 

I had already been working on the first book order. There 
were three of us on the book committee, Mrs. Fannie W. Steele, 
Mrs. R. E. Fulton and myself. Mrs. Steele’s eyes were giving her 
trouble at that time and Mrs. Fulton was very busy with her duties 
as president of Tuscaloosa Presbyterial so the work fell upon me. 

I spent all of my spare time studying book catalogs. When I was 
a child, each Christmas night I would order books with the five 
dollars my uncle always gave me for Christmas. In those days, 
five dollars would buy more books than now but not near enough 
to suit me. I would wish that some day I could order all the books 
I wanted at one time . That wish was more than fulfilled in the 
spring of 1930 when I experienced the thrill of ordering seven 
hundred books at one time! The nucleus for the first order was 
the ten thousand dollar Harper prize list of the one hundred books 
that every library should have. In addition, the latest books of 
fiction, non-fiction, biography, juvenile books and second-hand sets 
of classics were ordered. The latter were ordered from Lary’s in 
Philadelphia and were very decorative volumes. Among them 
were: Shakespeare, Ruskin, Balzac, Thackeray, Scott, Bulwer- 
Lytton, Dickens, George Elliott, Robert Burns, Stevenson, Kipling, 
Poe, Mark Twain, Hawthorne and others. I thought they would 
be read, but alas! Fortunately, at that time the State Department 
of Education was paying one-third of the cost of all books pui- 
chased by public libraries. Miss Alice Wyman, librarian at the 
University, had been very helpful in giving me names and ad¬ 
dresses of book companies, magazine agencies and the name of a 
company who sold library supplies. 

I shall never forget the huge undertaking of getting the seven 
hundred books ready to place on the new adjustable steel book 
shelves . A number of boy scouts, A. J. Hook, Reed Beeker, Charlie 
Coleman and Wikles Banks, Jr., volunteered to help me stamp the 
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books and paste in the card pockets and date due slips. They 
were efficient and willing workers, sticking to the job until the 
last book was ready to be catalogued. 

As soon as the books were ready, Mrs. G. W. Brock, librarian 
at the State College for Teachers at Livingston came to Eutaw on 
the invitation of Mrs. Fannie W. Steele, and gave the library a 
whole day’s work teaching me all I know about cataloging books 
and helping me catalog as many as possible. She brought with 
her one of her library assistants and all day they worked, stopping 
only long enough to have lunch with me. Their help w r as in¬ 
valuable and the Library Association was deeply grateful to them. 

A few months later, Mrs. Brock returned and gave me some more 

* 

much needed lessons in library science. 

During the two weeks following* Mrs. Brock’s first visit, the 
Eutaw ladies helped me finish cataloging the books. The library 
was fortunate in having the court room for a work room. Books 
were spread out on benches and tables, and I taught the ladies 
the little I had learned about cataloging books. First the books 
had to be entered in the accession book, given a number, then a 
book card and three or more catalog cards had to be written for 
each book. The huge windows and the doors that opened onto the 
quaint iron balconies were wide open letting the balmy June air 
sweep through the sixty-four year old court room to refresh the 
ladies while they worked on and on. Their labor was a continua¬ 
tion of the beautiful spirit of interest and cooperation on the parr 
of all the people of Greene County which had and has characterized 
the entire history of the Greene County Library. 

Mr. J. S. Coleman, editor of the Greene County Democrat, has 
been very generous about giving space in his paper for all library 
publicity, which has meant much in the growth of the library. 
Each month the library circulation and other library news appears 
in the Democrat. 

From the very beginning, boxes of library books were sent 
regularly to rural schools requesting them. Some adult books are 
put in the boxes and the children and grown people in the rural 
communities derive great pleasure from the books. 

The serious objection to having the library in the witness and 
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jury rooms of the courthouse, was that the library had to close 
during each session of Court. After Court, books would be found 
badly out of place and it would take days to get the library straight 
again. Being deprived of the library during court inconvenienced 
the people and so everyone was delighted when the library soon 
began to outgrow the court house rooms and the far-seeing execu¬ 
tive committee of the Library Association called a mass meeting 
of leading men and women of Greene County to appear before the 
County Commissioners to request them to have a library building 
erected. The Commissioners agreed to do this and, fortunately, 
for the young library, the contract for the new buidling was let 
just prior to the 1931 depression. Times were very bad while the 
building was being erected but everyone felt pleased and grateful 

when it was finished 
and the books had been 
moved into the spa¬ 
cious, attractive build¬ 
ing on a corner of the 
court house square. 

i 

The new library 
was very attractively 
furnished. Two long 
reading tables, a large 
desk, two magazine 
racks and an encyclo¬ 



Interior Greene County Library, Eutaw, Ala. 
(From a pencil sketch.) 


pedia stand had been 
made by the contractor 
who built the library. 


The desk was a lovely reproduction of a four hundred dollar library 
desk. In addition, a swivel chair and eight nice cane bottom 
chairs were bought and the very nicest linoleum was put on the 


floor. 


The new building inspired another grand opening reception 
on November 7, 1931, and for this occasion, a second Alabama Art 
League Exhibit was secured. I recall how jealous and outraged 
I felt when some people who came to the library opening were 
so interested in the art exhibit they didn’t even notice the new 
library building, the attractive new furniture nor the hundreds of 
books! Those receiving at the opening of the new library building 
were Mrs. Fannie W. Steele, beloved president of the Library 
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Association, Mrs. R. J. Kendall, Miss Elizabeth Archibald, Mrs 
J. T. McLemore, Jr., Mrs. Lynn Dearman, Mr. J. O. Banks and 
Judge L. H. Montgomery. There were one hundred and ninety 
visitors. Refreshments were served upstairs in the welfare office, 
all sponsoring clubs assisting. 

Innumerable friends have given single volumes to the libiary. 
Those who have given large numbers of volumes are: The late 
Mr. J. O. Banks, Miss Addie McLemore, Mrs. Julia pimick, Mrs. 
Pauline Womack Wright, the late Mr. John Cook, the late Mr. 

S. D. Palmer, Mrs. W. D. Johnston, Mrs. J. F. Aldridge, Mrs. John 
Meriwether, the late Mrs. Amelia Legare and the U. D. C. Chapter. 

Two beautiful oil paintings were given to the library. One, 
a large painting of the court house was painted and presented by 
the late Mrs. Ruth Crawford Watson, the other, an oil painting of 
magnolia blossoms and foliage was painted by Mrs. A. N. Grubbs. 
Two other beautiful paintings that hang in the library are a water 
color picture of the lovely ante-bellum Presbyterian Church in 
Eutaw and an oil painting of the beautiful court house, both painted 
by Mrs. Virginia W. Barnes and presented by the County. Possi¬ 
bly the most interesting picture in the library is the pretty old 
print of the Eutaw Mesopotamia Female Seminary that Mr. and 
Mrs. Owen Meredith, Sr., of Tuscaloosa found, had framed and 
presented to the Greene County Library, They were reared in 
Greene County and were loyal and generous enough to want the 
people of Greene County to own the valuable old print. Many 
people who come to the library tell me about their ancestors who 
attended the Seminary long ago. When the print was made the 
Seminary was a mile from town on Mesopotamia Street. Years 
later it was moved into town and is now an apartment house. No 
one knows when the Seminary was established but Henry P. 
Hatfield was principal of it in 1855, just fifteen years after Eutaw 
was incorporated. There were two male academies in Eutaw also 
and a book store. It would be interesting if the library could 
secure prints of the male academies. One year, upon the request 
of the Twentieth Century Study Club, the library spent $7.00 of 
that club’s annual donation to purchase an available piece of music, 
“The Mesopotamia Waltz Mazurka”, composed by Miss Anne 
Hatfield and inscribed to her pupils of the Eutaw Mesopotamia 
Female Seminary in 1853. The print of the Seminary is on the 
back of the music and this has been framed and hung in the library. 
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The music has been bound and placed in the iron safe in the library. 

Another valueable gift presented the library was an iron safe, 
given by Mr. J. O. Banks. He wanted to be sure the Library 
Association constitution and minutes were kept in a fire proof 
place. Mr. Banks also gave the library a new card catalog cabinet. 
He was on the Library Association Executive Committee from the 
very beginning and was always interested in the library and its 
needs. He took great pride in the fact that the library was com¬ 
pletely catalogued. 

The library has grown from the original seven hundred 
volumes to four thousand and the circulation averaged nine hun¬ 
dred a month until this war era stopped many people from reading. 
The library has always been able to buy the most popular new 
fiction and non-fiction and the very best juvenile books. The 
library subscribes to the following magazines: Time, Readers 
Digest, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, Child Life, Life, Better 
Homes & Gardens and the Open Road for Boys. The library has 
about one hundred of the International Mind Alcove books, pre¬ 
sented by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. They 
are all splendid books about foreign nations and international 
problems. The library has the Encyclopedia Britannica, Owens' four 
volume History of Alabama, the twenty-one volume History of 
Southern Literature and other fine reference books. There is a 
wide selection of books on most every subject. 

A few months ago when we were badly in need of shelf space, 
rather than spend any of our library income on new shelves, I 
exiled to the top of the steel book shelves near the ceiling, practi¬ 
cally all of the beautifully bound, seldom read, second-hand sets of 
classics we had bought in 1930. I felt very guilty and apologetic 
(to the authors) while arranging Thackeray, Ruskin, Balzac and 
others on that ceiling high space. Their colorful bindings, stretch¬ 
ing in a straight row, added a decorative touch to the library, how¬ 
ever, a mural decoration that reminded me of the human bone 
decoration I saw in the Capuchin monastery in Rome. Dead 
things could still be decorative. And yet, I read an article by 
Andre Maurois in 1940 in which he mentioned the books he hated 
to part with as he made preparations to depart for the front and 
among his most treasured was his set of this same Balzac that I 
had just exiled to the ceiling. Well, I can still get them down if 
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anyone should call for them. I have a feeling that unread books 
appreciate being remembered and requested, especially those that 

once were so popular. 

The Greene County Library has many things to point to with 
pride. For instance, a minister from a neighboring county visited 
our library to do some reference reading and some people organiz¬ 
ing a library in Choctaw County wrote to us foi details about the 
organization of our library. A picture of the library was used on 
the front of the programs of the A.F.W.C. Fourth District Con¬ 
vention when it met in Eutaw in 1936. Miss Agnes Ellen Harris, 
Director of the District, was responsible for that honor. She ap¬ 
preciated the fact that the library was begun as a federated club 
project. In a letter inclosing a check for our Library Day collec¬ 
tion/Mrs. Roberta K. Borden wrote us: “If my resources were 
commensurate with my appreciation, this check would be multi¬ 
plied a thousand times, because our Library has contributed more 
to my happiness than I can ever express to you.” The Red Cross 
was invited to move into one end of the library when the chapter 
had to find a new location in 1943. 

It is interesting to recall the part the Eutaw pastors played 
in establishing the library. Dr. R. E. Fulton, pastor of the Pres¬ 
byterian Church, was chairman of the committee on organization 
and presented the constitution to the Library Association at the 
second meeting. He has held several offices in the Library Asso¬ 
ciation and is always on the Executive Committee. He gave the 
library a beautiful copy 'of the Bible. Mr. A. B. Carlton, pastor 
of the Methodist Church, was the second secretary of the Library. 
Association. The late Mr. S. D. Palmer, rector of the Episcopal 
Church, was always interested in the library. He made a drawer 
for the librarian’s first desk, an antique pulpit affair that answered 
every purpose until we could do-better, and he made some shelf 
steps for the library. He wrote an article for the Democrat soon 
after library opened in which he said: “Greene County Library 
has now come to physical birth and potential usefulness, a well 
proportioned, vigorous and promising literary infant. In an in¬ 
tangible way, it will be ail asset to county and town, in increased 
community self-respect and the respect of our neighbors. It is a 
real and tangible asset for all book lovers and a great educational 
opportunity, a potential and not enforced benefit.” I wish Mr. 
Palmer could know that the library has grown to four thousand 
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volumes and that the circulation for January, 1940, was twelve 
hundred. He would be very pleased. 

The library is indeed fortunate in having public officials who 
appreciate the value of the library to the town and county. Mayor 
J. K. Smith and the town councilmen, Judge L. H. Montgomery 
and the County Commissioners have been very interested in the 
growth of the library and cooperative whenever their help was 
needed. 

When I temporarily accepted the position of librarian, I little 
thought that the end of thirteen and a half years would find me 
still worrying about over-due books and the financial inability to 
supply some people’s insatiable demand for more and more new 
books. The pleasure of associating with good books and watching 
the young library grow, more than compensated for these worries. 
Two operations and the arrival of my little son gave me a pro¬ 
longed absence from the library on three occasions during which 
time the library was capably managed by my assistant librarians, 
Miss Francis Horton and later Mrs. B. B. Barnes, Jr., I have had 
two other capable library assistants, Mrs. B. D. Palmer, Jr., and 
Mrs. H. W. Brodnax, who is the present assistant. For several 
years, with the N.Y.A. help, the library was open four hours a 
day. The efficient N.Y.A. girls who worked in the library were 
Misses Mary Effie Williams, Kathlene Hollingsworth and Pearl 
Wilson. 

Statistics are sometimes interesting, as well as informative, so 
I shall give a few. The library is now thirteen and a half years 
old and has 4000 books. Seven Hundred and fifty-three books 
have been discarded. Each sponsoring club has, during the thir¬ 
teen years, contributed $155.00, which includes the initial gift of 
$25.00 to the library fund and ten dollars annually. The total 
library circulation for the thirteen and a half years has been 
149,055. The total juvenile circulation has been 73,000. There is 
something soul satisfying in knowing that little children and big 
children of Eutaw and Greene County have free access to lovely 
juvenile literature. As Mr. S. D. Palmer said in his article about 
the library thirteen years ago: “It is a real and tangible asset for 
all book lovers and a great educational opportunity, a potential 
and not enforced benefit.” The sponsoring dubs and officials have 
aided the education of Greene County citizens in the broadest 
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sense of the word by helping' to establish and maintain the Greene 
Comity Library. 

Because the library is open only three mornings and three 
afternoons a week, two hours daily, it is inconvenient for school 
children to get books, so boxes of books are sent to each of the 
grammar school grades except the first grade and the teachers 
gladly circulate the books among their pupils. One month last 
spring the grammar school circulation of library books was 560. 
“If Mohammed won’t go to the mountain, the mountain will go 
to Mohammed.” The children read more since library books are 
sent to their school rooms. The High School children do not read 
as much now as they did a few years ago when the teachers re¬ 
quired more parallel reading and book reports. Only a few of 
them get books from the library during the winter. 

In the early part of my history of the library, I mentioned the 
anonymous gift of $1000.00 to the library fund fourteen years ago. 
Surely it can be told now who it was who so generously aided 
in the establishment of the library. For a long time only one 
person knew who the donor was but six years ago, he accidentally 
let the information out to a few other people—and since it can t 
really be called a secret now that a few people know it, I m going 
to tell who it was. It was Mr. Ward Ingram who was living at 
New Town, near Eutaw, at that time. His charming wife was a 
member of the Arts Club and helped solicit funds for the library. 
She interested her husband in the library cause and he gave the 
$1000.00 to the library in memory of his sister who was burned to 
death that year. Such a beautiful memorial to his sister. His 
gift forms a part of the library’s $2500.00 endowment fund. The 
interest from his memorial gift has purchased $50.00 worth of 
books annually for the library; books that have brought happiness 
and information to the young and old, the lonely, the sick, the 
students and booklovers of Greene County. The Ingrams moved 
away before the library was but a few months old, but their de¬ 
parting memorial gift left “Foot prints on the sands of time. Foot 
prints that perhaps another, seeing (reading) may take heart 
again”. How much more enduring this living memorial than one 

made of marble. 

The free Public Library Service in Montgomery has meant 
a great deal to the Greene County Library. Last year we bor 
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rowed from the Public Library, Service 183 books, the value of 
which was $303.00. Mrs. Lois Rainer Greene, the librarian in 
charge of that service, is very capable and cooperative and sends 
us books whenever we request them. Of course, they lend us only 
the value in books at one time that we purchase annually for our 
library, but as books are returned, our account is credited with 
that amount and more books are sent us. Last year we purchased 
$154.64 worth of books, so that entitled us to borrow that value in 
books, but it could be borrowed over and over during the year. 
The total income for last year was $423.04. Subtracting" the total 
expenditure of $333.25, including $96.00 for endowment fund, from 
the $423.04 left a balance of $89.79 on hand. New books were 
ordered about that time which used up most of that balance. The 
assured income of $50.00 from five clubs and $117.00 income from 
the endowment fund, a total of $167.00, could not support the 
library, as its annual cost runs around $333.25. The annual gift 
from the county of $100.00 and the annual Library Day collection 
of about $100.00 makes it possible to maintain the library on its 
present standard of service. Of course, some years more books 
are bought than other years. This year the rebinding of many 
worn out bdoks at 60c each will be an added expense. We also 
plan to have some magazines bound. 

At the last meeting of the Library Association, Mr. Ed Hood 
and Mr. W. C. Banks were elected trustees of the Library’s 
$2500.00 endowment fund. 

The library lost two of its most devoted and loyal supporters 
in the passing of Mrs. Fannie Winston Steele and Mr. J. O. Banks. 
They were always interested and generous and most appreciative 
of every evidence of the growth of the young library. They are 
missed greatly, although the library has many other loyal sup¬ 
porters. 

Innumerable visitors from other towns tell us that we have 
one of the best small town libraries in the state. Greene County is 
proud of the library, and the sponsoring clubs and the town and 
county officials should be proud that their tireless, cooperative 
efforts of fifteen years ago have resulted in an institution we can 
all point to with pride. 
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A TIME FOR GREATNESS 

Bert Henderson 

(Vice-President of the Poetry Society of Alabama and a member 
of the Poetry Society of America. Recently published book, “House 
of Paradoxes’’ went through two editions; now compiling another, 
have been published in many magazines, and poetry journals 
including “American Mercury”, “New York Times”, etc. Recently was 
honorably discharged from the air corps.) 

Such a title as “Time For Greatness” as regards the material 
and aesthetic aspects of poetry may seem a trifle misleading to 
many of us who are not familiar with the physical struggles that 
poetry has experienced for so many centuries. Poetry has alter¬ 
nately been a proud and haughty child and an urchin who has run 
so very often down narrow alleys in search of some new stimula¬ 
tion or experience. 

It has progressed and retrogressed to and from many points 
of vantage in the literary world. It has inspired men of various 
pursuits to great deeds of valor and achievement, and has cpiailed 
before the misinterpretation of its purpose. Poetry has been 
scorned and ridiculed, loved and revered. But it has always been 
poetry no matter what its vestments or what approach it has used. 
The pens of a few have put sinews in poetry and bound it with 
thongs that are indestructable while others have frayed its loose 
ends until the entire pattern had no beauty. Yes, poetry has been 
a child of diverse and often perverse habits, has had its periods of 
triumph and disillusion. 

But now, when the world is a holocaust of blood and death, 
when people are concerned with all that they hold dear, poetry 
stands on the threshold of greatness again. It has served its ap¬ 
prenticeship of fire in the cauldron of experimentation, and while 
the pattern is still chaotic, there can be fused bluer steel and purer 
gold. Now is the time for poetry to find itself, to emerge from 
the laboratory with a stronger physical body and a more under¬ 
standable heart. Now is the potential time for greatness. But 
poetry cannot be great alone, and there is little need for a thing 
to grow to greatness unless it can be loved and appreciated. 

In general, those who read poetry have vastly different con- 
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ceptions of what poetry must possess to satisfy the mind and ear. 
Many are satisfied with pretty words on a rhythmic string that 
they may be looked at and admired: some like them gaudy and 
full of color, others desire' them plain and of hammered silver. 
Some of us like emotional poetry that plays on the heart-strings, 
subjective experiences and personal interpretations, poetry in which 
they find a personal outlet for their mental yearnings and find 
expressed in the words of the poet their own feelings and desires. 
Others like their poetry correlated with the objective world, per¬ 
haps with a political implication, a socialogical theme or a direct 
narrative that tells a story. Let us look at both angles for a 
moment: Poetry has been considered one of the finer arts and has 
been a vehicle for every type of literary expression. One of the 
most obvious conflicts in the field of poetry as regards the modern 
critic is just what poetry should imply in our present-day world 
and just what its implications are. 

Some of our prominent critics aver that poetry has become 
emasculated during the past generation and that it has lost much 
of the vigor that it possessed in the days of Hawthorne, Scott, 
Milton, Shakespeare, and Whitman. They contend that our con¬ 
temporary poets are altogether too subjective and that they play 
minor melodies on the poetic harp. They further contend that most 
present-day poets are too concerned with their own personal emo¬ 
tions and opinions and consequently sing their little songs in a 
minor, although sometimes pleasing, key. These critics defend 
the ultra-modernists who, in the words of Laura Riding and Robert 
Graves, believe: “The whole trend of modern poetry is toward 
treating poetry like a very sensitive substance which succeeds bet¬ 
ter when allowed to crystallize by itself than when put into pre¬ 
pared moulds: that is why modern criticism, deprived of its dis¬ 
cussions of question and form, tries to replace them by obscure 

metaphysical reflections”.This judgement applies to criticism 

as a whole today with a few exceptions and have only seemed to 
make metaphysical reflections less obscure by making them crude, 
and they have got rid of the sensitive substance only by trying to 
read into poetry dogmatic subject matters. The technical analysis 
of verse is no forwarder today than in the age of free-verse. But 
it is often confused and biased. So many modernists, in my 
opinion, have resorted to style so totally uncrystallized, so to 
speak, that the entire poem resembles rather bad prose. Personally, 
with so many adept prose writers who write interestingly today 
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I would certainly choose to read my poetry by the paragraph 
rather than listen to non-correlated recital that presumes to be 
poetry. But perhaps I am being rather harsh. Many of our so- 
called modernists are adept and concise in what they endeavor to 
portray and are worth listening to. I must omit Gertrude Stein 
and T. S. Eliot. I, for one, do not like superficial poetry. 

But let us review for a moment a few of the late modern poets 
and see if you agree with me as regards several of our late versifiers 
who have endeavored to find an entirely new medium or vehicle 
for their expressions in poetry. Mr. Lawrence Whistler, one of 
our most successful poets in the experimental field, in his third 
volume, “The Emporer Heart”, comes highly recommended by 
no less a poet than John Masefield, for whom these verses are 
“unlike the writing of any other” and “occupied with beauty”. 
That is a pleasant subject to be occupied with. But I have a dis¬ 
tinct impression, gleaned from the casual study of his book, that 
Whistler’s beauty is more local, in time and place, than Mr. Mase¬ 
field’s phrase would seem to allow it to be. The beauty seems 
to be pre-war English Georgian and to exist in the innocent nota¬ 
tions of the pretty park in which rural England, the corn, the 
wind, the spring, and the sheep, to say nothing of the distant manor 
house, nicely indicated but not quite realized in a rhythm or 
imagery that we have seen before. . . . But the evil times have 
marked Mr. Whistler! There is here and there a taint of the wierd 
metaphysical style: 

O put my arms about the vernal waist 
And close my eyes upon the immortal womb, 

Rest, rest, distracted frame, against the core 
Of all the darkening world that is your home 

But Mr. Whistler was not always uncomfortable: 

I went out in the gusty dark 

To see how the long corpse would look, 

But had not thought the moon was whirling 
Mottled-white like a new shilling. 

t 

We have many moderns who may or may not have materially 
contributed to the growth of poetry and assured its future in the 
decade to come. Of course we have Gertrude Stein with her “A 
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Rose Is A Rose Is A Rose”, and we have T. S. Elliot. We, have 
Archibald McLeish who would never have predicted that he would 
become executive librarian of the Library of Congress, and a 
recognized voice of government. A champion of the advance 
guard in literature, he admitted originality wherever he found it. 
Before he achieved his own idiom he experimented with every 
modern device and never grudged to pay tribute to his successors. 

. . . The chief characteristic of McLeish’ poetry is its employment 
of old devices for new ends. Alliteration and assonance take on 
fresh value in his vivid lines; brusque phrases alternating with 
long suspended sentences create a surprising tension. I take Mc¬ 
Leish as an example because he has not seemed to forget that 
poetry has always stood for beauty, rhythm, form and assonance. 
He has remembered that poetry should appeal to the mind and 
heart and should express material yearnings in various ways. But 
still he has not been satisfied with the regular patterns and has 
endeavored to conceive new ways of expressing his thoughts in 
verse. In other words, he has contrived to find a new language 
and has become an interpreter of the spirit which animates poetry. 
Take this excerpt from a recent essay: 


“In that great unfinished definition of poetry in which 
Aristotle distinguished poetry from history he said: 
‘History draws things that have happened, but poetry 
things that might possibly happen’.” 


Here is an example: 

IMMORTAL AUTUMN 


I speak this poem now with grave and level voice 
In praise of autumn of the far-horn-winding fall 
I praise the flower-barren fields the clouds of tall 
Unanswering branches where the wind makes sullen noise 

I praise the Fall it is the human season now 
No more the foreign sun does meddle our earth 
Enforce the green and thaw the frozen soil to birth 
Nor Winter yet weigh all the silence the pine bough 
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But now in Autumn with the black and outcast crows 
Share we the spacious world the whispering year is gone 
There is more room to live now the once secret dawn 
Comes late by daylight and the dark unguarded goes. . : 

Between the mutinous burning of the leaves 
And Winter’s covering of our hearts with his deep snow 
We are alone there are no evening birds we know 
The naked moon the tame stars circle at our eaves 

To interrupt for a moment our discussion of the modern poets 
let us cite an example from John Masefield who spoke so highly of 
Mr. Whistler and whose poetry is so vastly different in texture 
and meaning. . . Not so much in meaning perhaps but in the 
medium in which it is expressed. Many of you know 

SEA FEVER 

I must go down to the seas again, to the lovely sea and the sky, 
And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer her by, 

And the wheels and the wind’s song and the white sails shaking, 
And a gray mist on the sea’s face and a gray dawn breaking. 

I must go down to the seas again, for the call of the running tide 
Is a wild call and a clear call that cannot be denied; 

And all I ask is a windy day with the white clouds flying, 

And the flung spray and the blown spume, and the sea-gulls 
crying. 

I must go down to the seas again to the vagrant gypsy life, 

To the gull’s way and the whale’s way where the wind’s like a 
whetted knife. 

And all I ask is a merry yarn trom a laughing fellow rover, 

And quiet sleep and a sweet dream when the long trick’s over. 

But Masefield was not always so rhythmic or proasic. In his 
thirties he excited readers with a series of narrative poems and 
rhymed yarns about “common characters” who suffered violently, 
sinned and reformed, and mixed profanity with ecstacy. 
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We might go on talking about ultra-moderns for quite a long 
while (my idea of a “modern” being one who tries to inject a 
virus in the veins of poetry that will make the subject catch the 
attention of the reading public so they will listen to a treatise of 
the author’s own merits.) But I am very much pleased that we 
still have in this country and in England certain poets who love 
the art for what it can give and who have not conceived too per¬ 
verted an idea of what poetry has done and what it can do. Many 
of them have experimented from time to time but have usually 
come back for their own personal pleasure and understanding to 
the established forms. 

In my opinion, a poem is nothing but a short short story in 
miniature. It must have a plot or an idea of a certain definite pic¬ 
ture or emotion, confined in a certain meter, rhyme scheme or 
pattern. It may be the picture of an emotion, a finite character, a 
personal experience, an opinion. It may either be objective or 
subjective, free verse, rhymed verse, a sonnet, quatrain or narrative, 
it may be long or short. But I think the fundamental requisite of 
all poetry is thought. And it must not only please the writer, it 
must please the reader, also. 
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Let us take the last period, for example, of poetry that covers 
a limited period, so we may, in some measure, get a sort of back¬ 
ground of the possibilities of poetry that is more or less contem¬ 
porary. Let us take the period from the Georgian era in English 
poetry to the present time and discuss for a moment the verse from 
the last war, and disregard the influences leading up to now. 

The reality of the great war came slowly into English poetry. 
After the spate of patriotic verse at the beginning of the war, 
ranging from the crude drum-beating of the journalistic poets 
from the meditations on the English country-life of the Georgians 
there appeared, slowly, indications of a more realistic attitude. 
In 1916-17 in the volume of Georgian poetry appeared three war 
poems by Wilfred Wilson Gibson (whose war poetry, while stand¬ 
ing apart from the rest of his work, is not dissimilar in quality) 
where for the first time something of the truth is told. In level, 
even tones concealing an irony more controlled but no more less 
effective than that of Sigfried Sasoon, he describes single inci¬ 
dents : 

. I felt a sudden wrench— 

A trickle of warm blood— 

And found that I was sprawling in the mud 
Amoung the dead men in the trench. 

Or, as in the poem, Lament, also in the volume, he rejects the 
facile consolation which has sufficed John Freeman in his “Happy 
Is England Now”: 

We who are left, how shall we look again 
Happily on the sun or feel the rain. . . .? 

A bird among the rain-wet lilac sings— 

But we, how shall we turn to the little things, 

And listen to the birds and wind and streams 
Made holy by their dreams, 

Nor feel the heartbreak in the heart of things? 

In the same volume of Georgian poetry in which Gibson’s 
three war poems appeared there were also printed several of 
Sigfried Sasoon’s war poems. Sasoon was the first English poet to 
rebel against the older tradition of war poetry, and he was one of 
the few poets who expressed this mood continually and violently 
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while the war was still in progress. The ironic note in his verse 
is not subdued, as it is in Gibson, but emphasized and shouted out 
loud. The poems published in the Georgian volume were more 
restrained than his verse published independently in The Old Huntsman 
(1917) and Counterattack, but his characteristic tone is clearly heard: 

This leaves me in the pink. 

Then scrawled his name: ‘Your loving sweetheart, Willie\ 
With crosses for a hug. He’d had a drink 
Of rum and tea: and, though the barn was chilly, 

For once his blood ran warm: he had pay to spend. 

And then he thought: tomorrow night we trudge 
Up to the trenches and my boots are rotten. 

Five miles of freezing clay and freezing sludge, 

And everything but wretchedness forgotten. 

Tonight he’s in the pink, but soon he’ll die, 

And still the war goes on: he don’t know why. 

Unlike Gibson, Sasoon continually expresses the underlying 
feeling that someone is to blame for it all, perhaps the smug 
civilians who cheer when troops march on their way to embarka¬ 
tion, perhaps the “Scarlet Majors At The Base , who, When the 
war is done and youth stone dead”, will “Toddle safely home and 
die in bed” There is terrible indignation here but its direction is 

confused. 

i 

The quietest of all war poems were written by Edward Blund- 
ken, who saw the war against the background of daily pastoral life 
which it had interrupted (a mood also in Gibson) and recorded 
with patient fidelity what he observed in these moments, as, for 
example, in “A Farm Near Zillebeke ”: 

I stood in the yard of a house that must die, 

And still the wood was stacked by the door, 

And harness hung there and the dray waited by, 

Black clouds hid the moon and tears blinded me more. 

Blundken had no indignation, no wish to denounce. His 
dominant mood is simply one of sorrow, enhanced by the continual 
impingement on the present situation of pre-war memories of life 
and growth of peace. He is one of the few English poets who 
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have achieved some success in carrying the mood of the Georgians 
into the post-war world. But his verse lacks vitality: it solves no 
problems, achieves of that quick cutting to the heart of things 
which some of his younger contemporaries, using a more difficult 
and more complex dialectic, have on occasions managed. The 
meditations of a sensitive, yet in some respects, and academic mind, 
his work does not achieve'the vision which shifting and worn-out 
medium demanded, and as a result most of his poems lack the 
burning core and complete intebration which we find in the poetry 
of those poets who, wresting language to meet the urgency of their 
own problems, by being modern produce what will nevertheless 
have meaning and vitality for future generations. 

Perhaps the best of all poetry produced as a result of the war 
was written by Wilfred Owen, who was born in 1893, three years 
before Blunden, and was killed on November 4, 1918, exactly a 
week before the armistice, while endeavoring to get his company 
across the Sambre Canal. Before the war he had begun his career 
as a poet largely under the influence of Keats. But at this stage 
he was simply experimenting with the ways of handling language, 
learning his craft, discliplining himself. His war experiences found 
him with no preconceived attitude; he was honest both as a man 
and as a poet, and he waited to see what the war would mean 
to him and his poetry. He brought all his powers of poetic ex¬ 
pression, still at the experimental stage, to his endeavor to find 
and express the real meaning of the situation in which he found 
himself. He moved slowly from description to interpretation, 
his earlier war poetry being concerned with adequate expression 
of the later facts in some symbolic and significant pattern. 

It is not easy to see what Owens meant in the hastily written 
draft of a preface. He seems to be saying that his war poems are 
not concerned with any of the subjects conventionally associated 
nor is he concerned with mere poetizing, in the manner of many 
Georgians. When he says that poetry is not fit to speak of heroes 
he seems to mean that the real nature of the heroism called forth 
by the war could not be adequately expressed in any of the tra¬ 
ditional ways nor in the poetic medium in its present state, the 
truth was difficult to discover and even more difficult to communi¬ 
cate. When he asserts that “above all, I am not concerned with 
poetry”, he is obviously free of any self-conscious aesthetic aim.: 
he is concerned in expressing adequately the truth as he saw it, 
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as he had experienced it, and, for him, adequately implied poetically. 
“My subject is war and the pity of war. The poetry is in the pity/’ 
Indicates the meaning of the war experience, as he had come to 
grasp it, lies in its sheer pity, its futility, its waste. By expressing 
that truth his poetry might become a warning. But it could have 
no other moral. For himself, he was expressing the essential 
reality of the situation as he saw it, and that was his whole aim. 
If in achieving this aim he also achieved a propagandist effect in 
the sense that truth carries its own message, he could not repudiate 
the effect or deny that he had foreseen it. Here is an example of 
Owen’s calmer kind of interpretation: 

Whether his deeper sleep lie shaded by the shaking 
Of great wings, and the thoughts that hung like stars, 

High—pillowed on calm pillows of God’s making 
Above these clouds .... 

Or whether yet this thin and sodden head 
Confuses more and more with the low mould, 

His hair being one with the grey grass 

And finished fields of autumn that are old 

Who knows? Who hopes? Who troubles? Let it pass! 

He sleeps. He sleeps less tremulous, less cold 
Than we who must awake, and waking, say alas! 

Owen’s progress was not, however, a simple one from satiric 
to contemplative war poems. The violent anger that breaks through 
“Mental Cases”, “ Disabled " and other poems is that of a man who has 
not resigned himself to express merely the pity of war, but who is 
equally anxious to convey its horror, its terror, and its cruelty. 
But in the midst we find more disciplined verse sounding a pro¬ 
founder note. 

\ 

The theatres of war have changed in the present conflict and 
war poetry has changed, too. In this war there is no flag waving 
and the poetry has a grim and realistic outlook. Many of our 
better known younger poets are now in the service and what they 
witness and experience will doubtless determine the type of poetry 
they will write. Here are two examples, one of my own: 
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REMEMBER US 

We are the nameless, the impotent ghosts 
Who once were sinew and blood and bone— 
We are the chosen who drank a toast 
From a leaden cup, who lie alone 
In the tangled depths of a jungle maze 
Only Remember ... do not praise. 

Remember us whose blood and sweat 
Has stained the sands on a desert floor— 
We are the missing who paid the debt 
That countless numbers have paid before 
That lamps of freedom should brightly burn. 
Remember Us . . . we shall not return. 

Remember us who have rimmed the skies 
In our silver ships in the dark of night— 
We are the phantoms with empty eyes 
Who rode with death on a final flight 
To oblivion in a sea of flame. 

Remember Us. . . who bear no name. 

Remember us whose blood will be 
Red wine in the cup of Victory. 

REMEMBER US! 


—Bert Henderson. 


HIGH FLIGHT 

Oh! I have slipped the surly bonds of earth 

And danced the skies on laughter-silvered wings; 
Sunward Fve climbed, and joined the tumbling mirth 
Of sun-split clouds,—and done a hundred things 
You have not dreamed of—wheeled and soared and swung 
High in the sunlit silence. Hov’ring there, 

I’ve chased the shouting wind along, and flung 

My eager craft through footless halls of air. . . . 
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Up, up the long delirious, burning blue 

I've topped the wind-swept heights with easy grace. 
Where never lark, or even eagle flew— 

And, while with silent, lifting mind I’ve trod 
The high untrespassed sanctity of space, 

Put out ray hand and touched the face of God; 

P/O John Magee, RAF 

Archibald McLeish says, regarding another trenchant aspect 
of poetry today: 

“There is a very good reason why the relation of 
poetry to political revolution should interest our genera¬ 
tion. Poetry to most people stands for the intensely per¬ 
sonal life of the individual spirit. Political stands for the 
the intensely public life of a society in which the individual 
spirit must, but must not make its peace. The relation be¬ 
tween the two implies a conflict our generation under¬ 
stands, the conflict between the personal life of one man 
and the impersonal life of many men.” 

But there is no very good reason why our generation should 
interest itself in the talk about this conflict which now fills, the 
poetry journals. The believers in many men say that poetry should 
be a part of political revolution. The believers in one man say that 
poetry should have no truck with political revolution. Neither 
position is interesting. The real reason is not whether poetry 
should have to do with political revolution or whether it shouldn't. 
The real question is whether poetry is such a nature, that poetry 
can have to do with political revolution. For it may be said that poetry 
should do this, or should not do that only when it is meant that poetry 
can do this or cannot do that; poetry has no other laws than the 
laws of its own nature. 


The only intelligent discussion of the question, therefore, is a 
discussion in terms, of poetry, and of the nature of poetry. It is a 
discussion which should begin with what the nature of poetry is 
and specifically whether poetry is, by its nature ,an art or whether 
it is of some other nature. For if poetry is an art, then the 
limitations of poetry are of a different kind. 
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Much has been written on the subject and much has been said 
by men of many generations who have published books or talked 
in evenings or on roads walking or at other times. There are 
those on the other hand who say that poetry cannot become an 
art because it is something more than an art, being a kind of 
revelation of truth or beauty or goodness. To these pople it is 
clear that poetry can have no relation to political revolution, be¬ 
cause political revolution is outside in the air and sky and not 
inside their spirit where poetry can reveal it. There are those on 
the other hand who say that poetry cannot be an art because poetry 
is something less than an art, being nothing but another way of 
writing that can also be written in prose. To these people poetry 
can have nothing to say about political revolution, because 
.prose can say it better. There are, finally, those who say that 
poetry is neither something more than art or less than art, but 
simply an art. To these last, poetry has to do with political revo¬ 
lution; otherwise no. But though there are three possible opinions, 
and though all three of these opinions are held by numerous and 
respectable people, all three are not of equal value. The opinion, 
for example, that art is an opinion widely taught in schools and 
broadly held among English-speaking people. But it is an opinion 
difficult for readers of poetry to credit, for it leads to definitions 
like the definition offered recently by an English poetress, that a 
poem is “an uncovering truth of—by so fundamental and general 
a kind that no other name besides poetry is adequate except truth”. 
Poetry, in other words, is not the poem itself, but some contend 
the poem makes available, as a bank check makes available a sum 
of money. It is a truth which the poem reveals as a boy in a 
fairy story discovered a giant’s heart in the duck’s egg in the 
church well on the lake isle. The trouble with this definition of 
poetry is that it applies to certain poems only. There are poems 
in which an “uncovering of truth” occurs. Some of them are good 
poems. Many are written by women. But not all poems are of 
this kind. In Homer, for example, there is not only an “uncover¬ 
ing of truth”; there are also descriptions of the shapes of men, 
animals and the color of water and the revengefulness of the gods. 
And the greatest poems in all languages are remembered not for 
their messages but for themselves. 

Art, therefore, is not selective. It is catholic. There are cer¬ 
tain experiences which are not for art and certain other experiences 
which are not for art. Any experience, whether of violence or 
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contemplation of sensuality or of woncler or disgust, of which the 
spirit demands recognition may be brought to the labor of art. 
And if this is the true of all art it is true also of that form of art 
which is poetry. There are not certain kinds of experiences that 
are proper for poetry: nor, conversely, are the experiences which 
poetry makes recognizable experiences peculiar to poetry alone. . . 
The experience which poetry makes recognizable may be the ex¬ 
perience of anything. It may be, as it has most frequently been 
in the practice of art, the experience of love or the idea of God or 
death or of beauty—the, always and in each generation, newly 
astonishing beauty of this world. But it may also be, as it has 
often been, a very different experience. It may be any experience 
whatever which requires for its intensity the intensity of the poetic 
line, the shock of the poetic association, the compression of the 
poetic statement,, the incacitation of the poetic word. It may be an 
experience of which the intensity is so great that only a correspond¬ 
ing intensity of order can give it shape, as the tension of flight gives 
form and beauty to the beating of wings. 

Poetry is to violent emotion what the crystal is to the con¬ 
densing salt or the equation of laborious thinking—release, iden¬ 
tity, and rest. What words cannot do as words because they can 
only speak, what rhythm and sound cannot do as rhythm and 
sound because they have no speech, poetry can do because its sound 
and its speech are a single incantation. Only poetry can produce 
the absorption of the reasoning mind, the release from the listening 
nature, the solutions of the deflections and distractions of the sur¬ 
faces of sense, by which intense experience is admitted, recognized 
and known. Only poetry can present the closest and therefore 
least visible experiences of men in such form that, reading, they 
say, “yes, .... yes, it is like that . . . that is what it is truly like.” 

m. 

The public world has become with us the private world and 
the private world has become the public. We see our private and 
individual lives in terms of the public and numerous lives of those 
who live beside us, and the lives of those who live beside us in 
terms of lives we thought once were our own. We live, that is 
to say, in a revolutionary time. 

* 

There is, therefore, if poetry is an art, no religious rule, no 
political dogma, which excludes from poetry the political experience 
of men. There is only a question. Is the political experience of 
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our time an experience which requires for its intensity the intensity 
of poetry? And is the political experience of our time an experience 
and immediate and intense as are the experiences to which poetry, 
and poetry alone, can give shape and order and recognition? 

Certainly there was a time in the lives of those of us who are 
no longer young where political experience was neither close or 
personal nor in any meaning of the word intense. Political ex¬ 
periences in the years before the war was external experience 
which made no part of the personal lives of men but was rather 
like a game or diversion or contest. A man lived in his house, 
and his street and his friends, and politics were elsewhere. The 
public world was the public world and the private world was the 
private world. Poetry at that time concerned itself with the private 
world. When it dealt with the public world it dealt with it in 
private terms, presenting, for example, the public problem of the 
state in terms of the private mystery of kingship. Either that or 
it surrendered its rights as poetry and entered the political service 
of the government as did Kipling and the poets of the British 
Empire School. 

But that it was true thirty years ago that the public world 
was the public world and the private world was the private world, 

. and because it was true thirty years ago that poetry in its quality 
of poetry had very little traffic with the public world, it does not 
follow that either is true today. Indeed the evidence not only of 
our own eyes but of those who speak to us with authority tells 
us that what was true thirty years ago is not now true but the 
contrary of the truth. Thomas Mann says to us that whereas 
twenty years ago at the time he wrote his “Reflections of an Un- 
politicalman” he opposed political activity with all his power in 
the name of freedom and culture, he had now come to see that 
“the German Bourgeoisie had erred in thinking that a man could 
remain unpolitical. . . That the political and social are parts of the 
human; they belong to the totality of human problems and must 
be drawn into the whole”. We, too, have begun to see this. We, 
too, have begun to know that the public world is no longer on one 
side and the private world on the other. 

Indeed the public world with us has become the private world 
and the private world has «become the public. We see our private 
individual lives in terms of the public and numerous lives of those 
who live beside us, and we can see the lives of those who live 
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beside us, in terms of the lives we once thought were our own. 
We live, that is to say, in a revolutionary time in which the public 
life has washed over the dikes of private existence as sea water 
breaks over the fresh pools in the spring tides till everything is 
salt. The world of private experience has become the world of 
crowds and streets and armies and mobs. The world of many men 
equaling man, of every lonely walker, the self-searcher, the single 
figure staring by night into mirrors, into stars. The single indi¬ 
vidual, whether he so Avishes or not, has become a part of the world 
which contains also Austria and Czechoslovakia and' China and 
Spain. The resistance of tyrants and the resistance of peoples 
halfway around the world are as near to him as the ticking' of the 
clock on the mantel. What happens in his morning paper happens 

in his blood all day and,.names as close to him as the names 

by which he counts his dearest losses. 

This we know to be true to our own knowledge. And since 
we know it to be true, we also know the answer to the question 
we have asked. If our life as members of society, which is to say 
our public life, which is to say our political life, has become a life 
which moves us to personal indignation, which fills us with per¬ 
sonal fear, which suggests to us also private hopes, we have no 
choice but to say that our experiences of this life are experiences 
of intense and personal emotion, that they are such experiences 
as poetry can make recognizable, such experiences as perhaps 
poetry alone can make recognizable. 

But if we know this to be true, the whole question of the 
relation of poetry to political revolution is a different question from 
the question commonly discussed. The real wonder is not the 
wonder that poetry can deal so much with the public world which 
concerns it so little. The real wonder is that poetry can deal so 
little with a public world which concerns it so much. What re¬ 
quires explanation is not the fact that a few contemporary poets 
have attempted to give poetic order to the political experience of 
our time, but the fact that no contemporary poet has yet succeeded 
in that effort, the fact that no contemporary poet has yet presented 
to us, in the personal and universal terms of poetry, our genera¬ 
tions’ experience of the political world. Some of the greatest, 
Yeats most notably, have touched it. But not even Yeats has 
presented the contemporary experiences of the political world 
as experience, in terms of experience, so related, in such words, 
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with such implications both of meaning and of sense, that we have 
recognized for what it is. Not even Yeats has done what poetry 
must do—what poetry has, in other periods, done. 

But now is really a potential time for greatness. Even with 
political upheavals, the holocaust of blood and terror that we call 
war, the dubious trends of ultra-moderns, the experimenting and 
the emotional instability but fuse into the pattern of poetry a new 
strength and beauty. The threads of poetry are tenuous but pliable 
and the tapestry that can be woven during the present decade can 
be a beautiful and lasting one. Now is a time for greatness. 
Poetry will find itself. 
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CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY 

Episcopal, Huntsville, Ala. 

(A reprint from the program issued by the Church on its Cen¬ 
tennial Anniversary, 1843-1943.) 

The first officially recorded item which indicated any interest 
in an Episcopal Church in Huntsville is found .in the journal of 
the Convention of the Diocese of Alabama, held in Tuscaloosa on 
January 3, 1831. The item reads as follows: 

“William Acklin and James Penn, Esqs., of Huntsville 
appeared and produced satisfactory credentials of their ap¬ 
pointment to this Convention as lay delegates. They took 
their seats accordingly.’ ’ 

One year later at the Diocesan Convention, held also in Tusca¬ 
loosa, these same gentlemen appeared and submitted a communi¬ 
cation from the “Vestry and Wardens of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church at Huntsville” pointing out the fact that “the present is 
the most Auspicious time for the commencement of a church in 
our town” and “that each day of delay detracts from the numbers 
of citizens who might become members of our congregation.” The 
communication was signed by B. S. Pope, Sam Brech, R. Lee 
Fearn, W. Clarke and John Brahan. 

These records indicate that a group of Huntsville citizens con¬ 
sidered themselves to be an Episcopal congregation. But one won¬ 
ders about the credentials of these g’entlemen as official delegates. 
Huntsville was not at that time an officially recognized mission 
station. There was no church building. As far as can be ascer¬ 
tained, there were no services conducted by a clergyman. Although 
there was an interested group in Huntsville, and some members 
of that group were called the Vestry and Wardens of the Church, 
the congregation had no official status in the Diocese and no legal 
organization. 

THE FIRST SERIOUS EFFORT 

However, two years later, Huntsville was made an object of 
missionary endeavor by the Board of Domestic IMissions of the 
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National Church. The Rev. John Murray Robertson, a priest from 
the Diocese of North Carolina, was sent to Huntsville, on March 7, 
1834, to begin missionary work in this territory. 

TROUBLE WITH THE LAW AND THE STAGE 

The Rev. Mr. Robertson and the congregation had a hard time 
finding a place to worship. For a short time the services were held 
in the Court House, but legal authorities objected to the use of the 
Court House for religious purposes. Next, a theatre on East 
Clinton Street was borrowed. But the congregation was dispos¬ 
sessed by a company of actors. Finally, the Masonic Lodge Room 
was procured, and services were continued in that building until 
the end of the year 1835. It was during the Lodge Room period 
that the first bishop made a visitation in Huntsville. The Rt. Rev. 
James H. Otey made the trip from the neighboring* Diocese of 
Tennessee and confirmed Miss Henrietta Brown; who was a teacher 
in the Huntsville Seminary. 

DISCOURAGING TIMES 

Mr. Robertson had a most disheartening experience with his 
congregation. It is recorded that “the missionary experienced 
little sympathy; and finding that nothing was done toward erecting 
a church or providing for a minister, he retired at the close of 
1835 to his plantation in Jackson County/’ For seven years no 
further effort was made to organize a parish. One wonders what 
became of those gentlemen who had expressed themselves as so 
keenly interested in the establishment of a church. It is not 
recorded that any delegates attended the Diocesan Conventions 
during those years. Episcopal Church life in Huntsville went to 
sleep. 3 


ANOTHER START 

Finally two clergymen visited Huntsville in December, 1842, 
and through their efforts a meeting of the Episcopalians was held 
and an organization of a parish effected on December 17th. Mr. 
George P. Beirne presided at the meeting, and, in addition to him¬ 
self, there were elected on the Vestry the following men : Henry 
M. Robertson, John Ogden, James Penn, and J. Withers Clay. 
The Parish was named the “Church of the Nativity” because of 
the approaching Christmas season. 
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BEGINNING OF OFFICIAL LIFE 

A Church is not an Episcopal Church until it is received into 
a Diocese under the authority of the Bishop. So the official life 
of the Parish began when a delegation from the newly elected 
Vestry attended the Diocesan Convention in May, 1843, and asked 
that the Church of the Nativity in Huntsville be received into the 
Diocese. Of course the request was acceded to, and shortly there¬ 
after the Vestry elected as the first Rector of the Church, the Rev, 
F. H. Laird, who arrived to take up his duties in November. The 
Parish was not self-supporting at this time. The Board of Domes¬ 
tic Missions of the National Church assisted in the maintenance of 
Mr. Laird. This Rector also found difficulty in the matter of 
securing a place for worship. The Presbyterians lent their church 
building for the first services. Then the congregation worshipped 
for a while in the schoolroom of Mrs. Jane L. Childs. And then, 
the Church seeming to be on some better terms with the Law, 
the U. S. District Court Room in the basement of the Court House 
was secured as a place to worship. During Mr. Laird’s rectorship 
in 1845, the lot at the corner of Eustis and Green Streets was 
bought from John Y. Bassett for $500.00, and the construction of 
a church building was begun. But Mr. Laird resigned in 1846. 
He never conducted a service in the new church for which he 
planned. 


NEW RECTOR — DAYS OF PROGRESS 

In 1847 the Rev. Henry C. Lay, of the Diocese of Virginia, 
was elected Rector. After a few more months of services in the 
Court House, the church building being completed, the congre¬ 
gation first worshipped there in August of 1847. Within the same 
month the Vestry declared the Church to be self-supporting and 
thereafter no missionary funds were used for the support of a 
minister in Huntsville. 

The Rev. Mr. Lay served as Rector for twelve years. Those 
twelve years prove themselves to have been the period of greatest 
progress that the Church of the Nativity ever experienced in so 
short a time. It is stated in the records that at the time Mr. Hay 
came to Huntsville as the Rector,, there were but twelve communi¬ 
cants actually resident or available, and of that twelve there was 
only one male member. No doubt there were a number of in- 
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terested members of the congregation who had not been confirmed 
and were not listed officially as communicants. At that time, ap¬ 
parently, it was not required that a vestryman be a communicant 
of the Church. 

MISSIONARY ACTIVITY 

During Mr. Lay’s rectorship, the Church, realizing that for 
many years it had been an object of the missionary interest of 
others, set out to repay that debt in some measure by engaging 
upon missionary activities. In 1851 the congregation began to 
furnish half the support of the Rev. T. A. Morris who was a mis¬ 
sionary in this section of the Tennessee valley. Mr. Lay came to 
Huntsville as a deacon, and he left twelve years later as a bishop, 
having been elected Missionary Bishop of the Southwest by the 
General Convention of the Church held at Richmond in 1859. 

During Mr. Lay’s rectorship the membership grew so fast that 
it was necessary to plan for a new building. When Bishop Lay 
severed his connection with this Parish in 1859 he left the present 
church building as an inspiring memorial to his labors. 

The Church purchased a Rectory on Green Street, opposite 
the present church building, during that time. A Parish school 
was established. All debts were paid with the exception of $2,606, 
which was still owed on the new church structure. As is so often 
the fate of ministers, he was not privileged long to enjoy the fruits 
of his labors. The first service was conducted in the present build¬ 
ing on Easter-Even, 1859. It was the following November that 
Bishop Lay moved away to administer his new jurisdiction,—“the 
Southwest.” He wrote humbly of himself; “The Rector has min¬ 
istered regularly to this people, with. less success than he could 
desire, with infinitely more than he has deserved.” 
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Interior, Church of the Nativity 


THE CHURCH BUILDING 

It is a matter of amazement to many of us that a building of 
such size and great beauty could have been built by the members 
so soon after the founding of the Parish. The record is quite clear 
as to how it was done. The money was raised by subscription 
among the members.’ Sixty-three members made cash contribu¬ 
tions amounting to $29,291,93. The individual amounts noted 
range from $4,000 to $10.00. Trinity Church, Wilmington, Dela¬ 
ware, sent a contribution of $25.00. Other money was obtained 
from the sale of some property. The total cost of the church 
building and furnishings amounted to $37,565.13, Every cent of 
this was paid with the exception of $2,606.00 by 1861. It seems 
that the balance of $2,606 was the chief topic of discussion at the 
Vestry meetings for many years thereafter, A glance around the 
church at the names inscribed on the windows tells of many fami¬ 
lies prominent in the congregation in those early days. 
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THE PATRIARCH 

It was in July, 1860, that the Rev. John Munro Banister, of 
Greensboro, Alabama, was called to be the Rector. It is under¬ 
stood that when Mr. Banister came to Huntsville from Greensboro, 
the Rev. Richard Hooker Cobbs, who had been Mr. Lay’s assistant, 
and who was in temporary charge of the Parish, moved to Greens¬ 
boro to be the Rector there. Dr. Banister is thought of by the 
members of the Parish as the Patriarch. He was rector for forty- 
six years, and rector-emeritus for nearly two years. All through 
the trying days of the War between the States, he administered 
the affairs of the Parish. Many lived and died and knew no other 
minister but Dr. Banister. During the War, in Dr. Banister s time, 
it is related that when Huntsville was occupied by Union soldiers, 
a non-commissioned officer of the Union forces was instructed to 
seize the church and use it for a stable. When the force arrived to 
take possession it was brought to an abrupt halt before the door. 
Above the door were inscribed on the marble slab the words: 
“Reverence My Sanctuary.” When that inscription was reported 
to the commanding officer, he ordered that the church be not 
molested. For a period in 1864 the church was closed by order of 
the commanding general, and the Rector was ordered to cross the 
river and remain within the Confederate lines. 

During Dr. Banister’s rectorship we note some interesting 
changes. Another Rectory was purchased on Adams Avenue and 
the old one sold. At the time of the building of the new church 
the source of all the income for the support of the Parish was the 
renting of the pews. On the Monday after Easter every year the 
members would bid for the pews. No offerings were taken during 
the services until 1864 when the Rector was requested by the 
Vestry to announce that an offering would be taken on every 
Sunday. That system lasting until 1903. It was at that time the 
Vestry considered it wise to abolish pew rents as a method of 
Church support, and instead, to raise the budget by annual sub¬ 
scription 

The original church building was sold to the Colored Metho¬ 
dist Church in 1878 for $700.00 . The structure was razed at that 
time and the materials used to construct the Colored Methodist 
Church building which still stands on North Jefferson Street. 
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In 1886 the present chapel was completed—a gift from Mrs. 
Wilson Cary Bibb as a memorial to her husband, Wilson Cary 
Bibb. 

At the time of Dr. Banister's resignation in 1905, he became 
Rector-Emeritus. With his death in 1907 a long and dearly re¬ 
membered chapter in the life of the Parish was brought to a close. 

TWO SHORT TERM RECTORS 

The next Rector was the Rev. Willoughby N. Claybrook. Mr. 
Claybrook came to Huntsville from Tyler, Texas, to be the as¬ 
sistant to Dr. Banister in 1904. When Dr. Banister resigned “be¬ 
cause of continued age infirmities” in 1905, Mr. Claybrook was 
elected Rector in his place. Mr. Claybrook was a young man of 
great energy and initiative, but he did not remain long* as Rector. 
He resigned in 1907 to assume the duties of missionary in the 
Diocese. 


Succeeding Mr. Claybrook as Rector there came to Huntsville 
the Rev. Alexander C. McCabe, Ph. D., who assumed his duties in 
July, 1907. Dr. McCabe resigned in 1909. 

MR. GAMBLE 

After Dr. McCabe’s resignation the Vestry called the Rev. 
Cary Gamble from the Diocese of Virginia to be the Rector of the 
Parish. Mr. Gamble took up his residence in Huntsville on July 
1, 1909. One thing that attracted Mr. Gamble to Alabama was 
the fact that his twin brother was at that time Rector of St. Paul s 
Church, Selma. Both clergymen continued their faithful ministries 
in Huntsville and Selma, respectively, until the time of their re¬ 
tirement from the active ministry. During Mr. Gamble s rectorship, 
a rectory on Franklin Street was purchased. During this period 
it was increasingly apparent that there was not sufficient space 
on the church properties for the Sunday School and other activities 
of the Parish. And so, in 1912, the store building which adjoined 
the church lot on Eustis Street was bought and converted into a 
Parish House. Mr. Gamble retired in 1938, and, since that time, 
he has been of great service in the Diocese doing supply work 
wherever he was needed. Mr. Gamble is the only living former 
Rector of the Church of the Nativity. It is with a great deal of 
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pleasure that we welcome here today this faithful and fearless ser¬ 
vant of God who was the spiritual leader of the Parish for more 
than a quarter of the Century of its existence. 

THE PRESENT 

The Rev. Randolph R. Claiborne, of Macon, Georgia, was 
next called to be the Rector. Mr. Claiborne began his ministry 
in Huntsville on September 1, 1938. During his rectorship a new 
rectory has been built on McClung Street, on a beautiful lot which 
has housed the Rectors of the Parish in the last one hundred years. 

It is seen from this brief sketch that there are a great many 
things in the history of the past One Hundred years of which the 
Church of the Nativity may be justly proud. The Church has 
taken its place as a spiritual force in the community. It has as¬ 
sumed its responsibilities in the affairs of the Diocese. It is gen¬ 
erously supporting the missionary work of the Church at home 
and abroad. There are at this time on the official communicant 
list 325 names. Some of our members no longer live in Huntsville, 
but for reasons of strong sentiment wish to keep their names on 
the register as communicants. Some of them are attending schools 
and colleges. Many of them are serving in the armed forces of 
the Nation. There are many factors that make us feel that the 
future holds great progress in store for the Church of the Nativity. 

THE FUTURE 

With humble hearts, let us all resolve that during the next 
One Hundred years our chief aim will be the unselfish serving 
of our Heavenly Father in grateful thanksgiving that He has 
blessed us with so fine a heritage. At the time of the Nativity of 
our Lord two thousand years ago, God revealed Himself in human 
form. Living true to the name oFour Church our purpose right¬ 
fully will be the revealing of God's goodness, God's mercy and 
God’s love in the daily life we live. Insofar as we are true to that 
purpose, then, Ave, too, will be instruments of God’s blessing. In 
our own Parish life and fellowship we will find a foretaste of His 
Kingdom. 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO MOUND STATE PARK 

Moundville, Alabama 

i By Rev. Peerce N. McDonald, Montgomery , Ala. 

(Dr. McDonald is Rector of the Episcopal Church of the Ascension 
and compiled this paper to be read at The Thirteen, of which he is a 
member.) 

Some time ago it was my privilege to go with a company of 
friends to inspect the Indian mounds at Moundville, Ala. and so 
interesting did that trip prove that I have decided to share its ex¬ 
periences with the members of The Thirteen. Not many of us are 
making pilgrimages just now because of war conditions but no 
doubt all would be interested in what is to be seen and learned 
at this great historical place. 

We went by car. by way of Selma and Greensboro, a trip of 
about 120 miles one way but the ride was so attractive that you 
were not conscious of the distances covered. It would be possible 
now to go over the new route to Tuscaloosa, via Centerville and 
in that way to shorten the distance somewhat. Our trip was in 
May at a time when the country side was wonderfully green and 
luxuriant. For miles we rode thro’ great fields of primroses in 
their varying colors of pink and white, while the swampy places 
along the road were purple with wild verbena. Even the fence 
rows added their beauty to the landscape for through the Black 
Belt we passed great hedges of wild cherokee roses in bloom while 
here and there the china berry trees added their beauty and fra¬ 
grance to the scene. 

By accident we came to the Park at a most propitious time, 
because not only was nature clothed in her most attractive colors, 
but the very day we were there had been taken by the school 
authorities of Moundville to put on a pageant illustrating some of 
the history of the original inhabitants of that area. How incon- 
grous it was to see the white children of this century seeking to 
portray something of the dress, the manners and the customs of 
that ancient people. Their pageant was built about the passing of 
the Mound builders and the coming of the red Indians. In a single 
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but impressive way they showed these people visiting for the last 
time these mounds which they had built and were so sacred to them 
before they finally fled-southward before the more war like Indians. 

After the Juniors had put on their pageant we were allowed 
to sit in at a very informal meeting of the Senior Class and to learn 
from them something of the history of those interesting people 
who left this remarkable monument to their civilization here in 
our state. The teacher was evidently a very capable one. Knowing 
the children’s interest in these mounds she had taken them as a 
subject for a project and had built much of their research about 
the place and its history. 

As the day was warm we did not go into the class room but 
met out under a big china berry tree which was in full bloom at 
the time, and at times the hum of the bees in their search for honey 
almost drown-out the voices of the young people. In talking with 
the teacher and asking her many questions about the mounds and 
their builders, she said “May be you would like to sit in with us 
and hear the different students give in their own words the story 
of this place and its people.” 

When we were all comfortably seated she said “To correctly 
understand this place you have to know something of the events 
that led up to the building of the mounds”. Turning to one of 
young men she said “Charles can you tell us something about the 
researches of the T V A along the Tennessee River”. Charles did 
not seem at all embarassed by having older persons present, but 
in a simple and straight-forward way told his story somewhat in 
the manner following:—* 

In 1932 when it was decided to build a chain of dams along 
the Tennessee River, before the work was done a group of scientific 
men were assembled at Knoxville to see what could be done about 
preserving the archeological remains that were so prevalent in that 
region, In the first place a thorough search was made of the 
region which would be flooded by the building of the dams, an 
accurate map was made by Dr. Walter B. Jones of the University 
of Alabama with funds provided by the National Research Council. 
On this map were indicated four different Indians relics, first the 
village sights, next the mounds, third the work shops or kitchen 
and finally the caves. In this area 237 pre-historic sites were lo- 
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cated, distributed over a half dozen of the north Alabama Counties. 
After locating these spots the next step was to open them most 
carefully and to preserve everything that might be of historical 
interest which was to be found therein. Much of this material 
was sent to the University of Alabama where it has been carefully 
catalogued and preserved. 


One of the first things that was apparent from these studies 
was much of this region had been occupied by people belonging to 
different civilizations. The most primitive remains were those 
which belonged to the Stone Age and showed signs of a dense 
civilization as much as 2,000 years ago. This was especially 
brought out by a study of the old shell mounds, often called 
middens, composed of accumulated debris and kitchen refuse. 
These were to be found always near the river, and the people evi¬ 
dently lived largely on the shell fish, or mussels which abounded in 
that section. The size of these mounds and the amount of shells 
which they contain is most impressive. One of these is described 
as 350 feet long, 200 feet wide, and with the shells from 10 to 13 
feet deep. It is readily seen what an enormous amount of mussels 
must have been consumed to create a deposit of that depth. 


At this point one of our friends, Frank, interrupted the speaker 
saying “You speak of these shell mounds as kitchens, and then 
tell us of the enormous deposit of mussel shells which are found 
there—why do you use the term kitchens, and what reason do you 
have for using such a term?” 

But Charles was not disconcerted by the question, he said 
“The scientists call these mounds ‘kitchens’ for they are made 
up of deposits such as would be found at such a site. They find 
traces of fires, and also in these mounds are found bones of deer, 
fox, wolf, racoon, opossum, squirrel, ground hog, dog and turtle. 
Besides these were the bones of many birds, those of the tuikey 
being most numerous. Fish bones also were found in larg*e quan¬ 
tities, and they have identified those of the gar, drum and cat fish. 
These kitchens were located where there was an abundant supply 
of shell fish. The buildings were crude affairs, affording simple 
shelter from the storms. When the mussels were eaten the shells 
were thrown out the doors and when the pile got too large they 
simply moved the kitchen to higher ground.” 
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Again Frank interrupted saying “May I ask another question ?” 
and when he was given consent he said “You spoke of different 
civilizations being found in this same region and perhaps occupying 
the same kitchens, what makes you think that is true.” 

Charles said “I am not giving you my own opinion but rather 
of archeologists who have studied these locations and from the 
evidence to be found have come to this conclusion. The conclusion 
that there were different civilizations is based on the artifacts that 
are found at these locations. The oldest are those of a very primi¬ 
tive civilization which is usually spoken of as the Stone Age. These 
people are usually classified as the Shell Mound People, because 
of the fact that they occupied the river basin and subsisted largely 
on shell fish. They used darts rather than the bow and arrow in 
their pursuit of game. Succeeding these people is a later civiliza¬ 
tion in which the people showed a higher degree of culture. They 
were nomadic hunters and killed their game with bow and arrows. 
These people left attractive pottery which has been found in their 
villages, and used copper for ornaments and in other ways showed 
that they had progressed far beyond the culture of the Stone Age”. 

Another friend offered a question. He said “Aren’t you talking 
now about the Indians of the Tennessee Valley? What is the 
connection between those Indians and the people who built these 
mounds?” 

Here the teacher interposed and said “I think Charles has 
answered his questions very well. Suppose another one of the 
class answer that question. Helen suppose you take up here.” 

Without a moment of hesitation or of apology Helen said “It 
is difficult to establish the connection between our people here 
and those described in the T V "A reports. We know that they 
had certain things in common, and probably occupied these dif¬ 
ferent localities at the same time. The date which is usually given 
for the establishment and occupancy of our great prehistoric city 
here is from 1200 to 1400. Of course such date can be only ap¬ 
proximate. 

Those villages and middens were doubtless occupied at the 
same time by the Indians along the Tennessee River, but there 
was this great difference—while the Indians were a war like people 
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and largely lived by hunting our people lived in permanent habita¬ 
tions, and their civilization like that of the Mayas of Mexico, was 
largely built around the cultivation of the soil and the raising of 
maize, squash and beans. 

In their search for Indian relics along the Tennessee those 
most commonly found are arrow heads and spear heads. Here 
at Moundville only a very few such relics have been found. On 
the other hand we find here beautiful specimens of pottery and 
of bead work, showing that the talents of these people lay along 
such lines. Our people, living in towns in this region, evolved a 
comparatively high culture for primitive peoples. Their pottery, 
copper and stone artifacts show that they possessed remarkable 
skill and artistry. A great network of paths, hardpacked by 
thousands of moccasined feet, connected their villages, and trunk¬ 
line trails linked this territory with regions hundreds of miles dis¬ 
tant/' 


Again there was interruption. This time the questioner said 
“You speak as though the people of this region had trade rela¬ 
tions and contacts with people in different parts of the country, 
what is your reason for believing that?” 

\ 

In answer Helen said “Among the many articles which have 
been found here, some of which are preserved in our museum, 
are shells from the sea coast, there are also many articles of copper 
which may have come from as far away as the Great Lakes, also 
there are certain vessels made of obsidian, which is not found any 
where in this section. There are many other indications which 
shows that these people had contacts which reached far beyond 
these valleys and hills.” 

“Tell us something of the pottery and other interesting things 
that have been discovered in this neighborhood” requested Frank, 
and in answer the teacher said “Let us divide the responsibility of 
these questions. Sadie, suppose you answer the gentleman’s ques¬ 
tion.” 


This time a small freckled face arose and began to tell her 
story. She said “The Moundville Indians, both men and women, 
were fond of personal adornment. They wore ear plugs, bracelets 
and arm bands of copper, and beads and pendants of bone, shell, 
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stone and copper. Many of these things were handsomely carved 
with intricate and delicate designs, which are the admiration of 
the women of today . Long hair pins were made of bone, and 
considerable time was devoted to hair dressing and to what would 
correspond to our modern beauty parlour. The pottery which he 
made was superior to anything found among the earlier types of 
Indian because the people here had learned to mix particles of 
crushed shell in the clay which added much to the beauty and the 
durability of the vessels. The Indians of course did not under¬ 
stand the use of the potter’s wheel so that all of this work was 
done by hand. His domestic ware was plain, bearing no decora¬ 
tion. But in the making of his ornamental ware great pains was 
taken. Only the finest clay was used. After carefully mixing the 
clay it was molded into the desired design and then hardened in 
the fire. After this the vessel was dipped into a black wash, which 
coated it with a lasting film. Water bowls, bottles, pots, shallow 
dishes and effigy vessels were made of this thin black ware. Some 
of the forms were artistically shapen to resemble a frog, a duck, 
a rabbit or even human, shapes. Many of these ornate vessels in 
perfect degree of preservation are to be seen in the museum on the 
grounds of the Mound State Park.” When the State of Alabama 
built this museum it used many duplicates of these Indian artifacts 
in the decoration of the walls, thus preserving in a practical way 
the artistic efforts of these people who lived more than 500 years 
ago.” 


“Can you tell us something of the people themselves, what 
they looked like, where they came from and what became of them? 
It seems remarkable that such a high degree of civilization should 
perish leaving so little of real historic value”. This question from 
one of our party was answered by another boy whose name I did 
not catch ' 

He said “In regard to the people themselves we have a great 
many skeletons which give us an idea of their size and physical 
characteristics. They were of medium stature, well built and mus¬ 
cular. A custom among them effected very decided the heads of 
the upper classes. Among them it was considered stylish to have 
what might be called a flattened head in contrast to the pointed 
heads of the surrounding Indians. To obtain this effect the mothers 
strapped the heads of their little children to a wooden cradle board. 
The pressure of the leather thongs on the soft bones of the baby’s 
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head caused a flattening which remained throughout life. Such a 
head seems to have become a mark of good rearing and was greatly 
to be desired so that many mothers went so far as to strap sand 
bags on their children’s heads to induce this flattening. Such a 
changing of the human body may be compared to the custom which 
prevailed for so many generations in China of binding the feet of 
the higher class women. Because of the fact that these people left 
no written records it is hard to know anything of their history. 
Since they were not a war like people, living in villages and sub¬ 
sisting largely on maize they have been thought to have come 
originally from the Mayas of Mexico. Many customs which pre¬ 
vailed here are similar to those found in Mexico and Central 
America. This is notably true in the mounds which these people 
built. The arrangement and construction of these mounds are 
similar to those which are to be found just south of Mexico City. 
There they had an abundance of stone and the builders faced the 
mounds with stone, in this country there was no stone available 
so the mounds were left uncovered. 

The matter of their disappearance is still shrouded in mystery. 
No where in the ruins about here is there to be found any indica¬ 
tion of European influences, so these people must have left here 
prior to the 16th century. It is reasonable to suppose that when 
the more warlike tribes pressed south from the Tennessee Valley 
that these peace loving people, realizing their inability to resist 
their invasion, abandoned this section and migrated westward. 

“Tell us something about the mounds themselves, why did 
they build them and for what purposes were they used”? When 
this question was asked the teacher requested another pupil to 
answer it. This time a young girl spoke saying: “In the minds of 
many people such mounds are associated with the idea of burials. 
It is said that the pyramids of Egypt were built for burial purposes 
and Contain chambers in which were lain the bodies of the dead 
kings. But such was not the case here. 

These mounds were almost exclusively built for religious pur¬ 
poses and on them were built the temples and here were performed 
the religious rites which tended to bind all the people of the nation 
togther. This city and these mounds were to their .builders much 
the same as Rome is today to the devout Roman Catholic. As 
the Psalmist said of Jerusalem “Hither the tribes go up” so it may 
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have been said of this ancient religious capitol. On top of these 
earth pyramids were built wooden temples, and special dwelling 
houses for the chieftians and the priests. 

The motive that prompted their building was a religious one, 
and one that was shared in by all the peoples of that region. We 
can conceive of them treking through the wilderness, enroute to 
the mounds, carrying with them their crude baskets in which the 
earth was to be carried up to the tops of the mounds. As the 
streams of men, women and children joined in the task of carrying 
earth from the valley to the top of the mounds we can hear their 
weird chants as they sang at their work. And on their great feast 
days we can imagine the thousands from all that region joining 
in the elaborate worship around these mounds. 

We might speak of them as heathen, and yet in the name of 
their religion they made tremendous sacrifices of time and of labor. 
In fact religion was the most influential force in their lives, and 
influenced their mode of thought and action. From the fact that 
the bodies were usually buried with food and drinking vessels it is 
argued that they believed in immortality and conceived of a life 
after death where such vessels would be needed. Many graves have, 
been found in this section but seldom have they been found on 
the mounds. They are usually found grouped by themselves in a 
section which might be regarded as a cemetery. A number of 
these graves have been carefully uncovered and carried just as 
they were found and placed in the museum where they can be seen 
by all who care to do so.” 

“Can you tell us something about the Park and what has been 
done to preserve this historic place”? The teacher was patient, 
but she said “It is getting late and our pupils have to go home, 
but we will take time enough to answer that question. Who will 
volunteer?” and when a number of the pupils raised their hands 
she asked one who had previously spoken to tell us what she knew. 
She said “You can see by looking at the fields that this is a fertile 
region through here. The early settlers were attracted by the rich 
lands and paid little attention to the Indian mounds. The village 
was first called Carthage, and in 1897 its name was changed to 
Moundville because of the numerous mounds in this neighborhood. 
The mounds have been studied from time to time by parties from 
the University of Alabama, first under Robert S. Hodges, later 
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under Clarence B. Moore, and more recently under Walter B. 
Jones. Largely through the efforts of the late Dr. Eugene A. 
Smith the state was induced to purchase these mounds and now 
owns over 300 acres containing in all about 40 mounds. There are 
34 square and oval mounds in the group, the highest of which is 
nearly 60 feet high and covers about V/a acres at its base. It has 
been estimated that to build this one mound alone it would take 
100 men, working 10 hours a day, more than 10 years to build. 
Of course all this work had to be done by hand. The Indians had 
no beasts of burden and not even any wheels to aid them in their 
task. Unlike the building of the pyramids, these people had no 
slave labour to help them in their task, but through the years they 
toiled away, believing that in doing so they would win the favour 

of their gods. 

Many of these mounds are small and unpretentious in extent. 
Erosion and the farmers plough have tended to reduce the heighth 
of all the mounds. Fortunately since the State of Alabama has 
taken over the project it has used a large number of young men 
in a C C C camp to check erosion and to restore the mounds to 

their original shape. 

In the last five years extensive improvements have been made 
in the grounds. The State has built and maintains a fine system 
of roads making all parts of the grounds readily accessible to those 
• who have cars. In 1939 a handsome building was erected of stone 
which is owned by the Alabama Museum of Natural History and is 
now maintained by that organization in connection with the 
National Park Service. Into this building have been gathered 
many of the most interesting data in connection with the mounds. 
Here are to be seen a number of specimens of the pottery and 
other artifacts which have been uncovered here, also a number of 
burials have been uncovered and left in the ground just as they 
were found. These mounds are something unique in the life of our 
nation and it is gratifying that the State of Alabama has at last 
recognized their historical value and has taken steps to preserve 

them”. 

There was so much more that we wanted to know about this 
interesting place, but realizing that our hosts were getting restless, 
we thanked them for their interesting talks and bade them adieu. 
As we drove home in the twilight we agreed that we had had a 
most interesting trip and one which we hoped to repeat again 

some day. 
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WILSON’S RAID AND OTHER RECITAL 

Recording A Persistent, But Unavailing Attempt To Capture At 
Montgomery In 1865, Mr. Duncan Blue Graham, Treasurer, 

And To Seize Funds Of The Confederate State 

Of Alabama 

By Samuel Walker Catts 

(*As related by Florence Leonora Graham, daughter of Duncan B. 
Graham (Mrs. John T. Northington, deceased) to her daughter, Mrs. 
Mary Northington Catts.) 

“When our failing cause was near an end, and Wilson’s Raid¬ 
ers reached our undefended city, among the hasty acts of his calvary 
was to seize the former First Capitol of the Confederacy; and first 
of all offices,—my father’s office,—the State Treasury. The Treas¬ 
ury was bare. Neither money, nor my father, could be found. He, 
with other State Officials, had been warned what to expect. My 
father had taken all cash and other State funds from his office and 
gone to Coosa County to one of his near relatives, Daniel Crawford. 
Mr. Crawford owned a very substantial old home in Coosa as well 
as one of the largest mill houses on a nearby creek. Secretly, 
these two gentlemen had, during that night (for greater safety to 
Alabama’s meagre remaining, but all the -more needed cash) re¬ 
sacked it in several stouter sacks of the mill, wired them, chained 
them, and waded with them out into the creek, where the chains 
were made fast to anchors, and the sacks buried back underneath 
the bank of the creek, and there left them, the money safe from 
seizure, should by chance my father be captured. Paper money 
and treasury records were buried elsewhere on Mr. Crawford’s 
place. 


“So soon as the raiders found both cash and State Treasurer 
flown, my father’s home was found, about two miles South from 
the Capitol on the Norman Bridge Road, and forthwith it was 
ransacked for my father, or for any letter or communication which 
would indicate where he could be found. When nothing could be 
found, a cordon of soldiers was thrown around it, and no one per¬ 
mitted to pass in or out through it; and for days and days we were 
cut off from the outside world. This was done with the hope of 
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One hundred dollar Alabama bill signed by Duncan B. Graham, Treasurer, 

January 1, 1864. 

i * 

capturing my father, whom the commanding officers thought, per¬ 
haps, might attempt to slip in home at night, or send a communica¬ 
tion to iny mother. 

‘‘When no communication came, in course of time my young 
brother, Duncan B. Jr., was permitted to pass out into the city 
on needed errands for the family. 

“Governor Shorter had been advised, previous to the arrival 
of the raiders, to leave Montgomery to prevent capture, and he 
had preferred to leave for his home at Eufaula, where he could be 
near his family. After his departure, it was discovered some very 
important papers had been overlooked, and that these needed to 
reach him without delay. It was also discovered the raiders had 
all roads so closely guarded that those seeking to make delivery 
were in doubt it could be done. It was especially desired that 
the papers should not fall into the hands of the Federals. 

“Some one from the State House saw my brother in the city 
and asked him if he thought he could get through the lines on the 
South side of the city and take the papers and deliver them to 
Governor Shorter at Eufaula! He said: “he thought he could; 
the soldiers-at his home were letting him and his pony come into 
town; that both of them knew every path and pig trail in South 
Montgomery, yet neither had been to Eufaula; but if. he found the 
roads guarded, he could take to the woods and hold to the South- 
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east.” The papers were given him and he came home with them 
hidden on his person to tell my mother what he had agreed to do. 


“My mother, (after the soldiers had taken charge of her home 
and premises), each night when the blinds had been closed, hung 
quilts over the windows so she and her family could have privacy 
from any prying eyes, and, at least, this possible freedom from the 

indignity put upon her. 

“My brother in the early night scouted to see if he could get 
through, but found no chance; yet fortune seemed to be favoring 
him,— a storm was brewing! At midnight it came on in earnest. 
He slipped through to the lot, saddled his pony and eased him out 
into the weather, and found the premises too well guarded. After 
waiting for more than an hour and a half in the rain (drenched 
from head to foot, and his papers wet) he put his pony back in his 
stall and tried to slip back into the house and found the back door 
too well guarded. He told my mother if he could not get through, 
and, on return, could not reach a rear door, he would watch his 
chance, crawl underneath the house and tap the floor underneath 
where she sat, and that would mean a certain door. When the 
tap, tap, came, she thought he had long passed the guards and 
was on his way. She got him back into the house, built a fire and 
had him stretch before it to dry, while she dried the papers. At 
four o’clock he tried it again. The guards were tramping about in 
the rain, and when they shifted from his vicinity, he mounted his 
pony and went through on his more than ninety miles journey. 
When for more than a week my mother had no word whatever 
from her young son she was almost distracted. In fact, she became 
very much worried about him after the sixth night. 


“Her worry had been occasioned by Governor Shorter, whom, 
when he received the papers and learned from the fifteen year old 
young courier under what circumstances they had been given him, 
and the efforts he continued until he passed the yankee guards at 
his home (and.how often, on his journey, he saw—what he thought 
to be—Federal calvary and took off into the woods and continued 
along a parallel course to the main road until he could get back 
into it) was so charmed with him, the Governor kept him at his 
home for several days, and sent a verbal message of thanks to m) 
mother and to say he had her boy rest up a while before allowing 
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him to return. But the unknown delay had been too much of a 
wait for a mother who lost this boy two years later. 

“One closing incident of the indignity my mother suffered 
from that guard, and an outrageous one, considering she was in 
her own home, and, at the time, had a young child but a few weeks 
old. Yet, she could afterwards say: “the devil himself,—if any 
part of a gentleman,—should receive distinction!” 

“One morning the yankee Captain who had his guards on duty, 
rode out with others for relief, and could find none there. He was 
puzzled; his knock at the front received no response; but hearing 
voices in the rear, he came around the house, and through the 
dining room windows beheld his yankee yeoman just taking their 
seats at a private dining table, my mother serving them. Stepping 
within, he inquired: 

» 

“Mrs. Graham, what is the meaning of this?” 

“It means,” said my mother, “these renegades drove my ser¬ 
vants off of my premises, and although I have a very young infant 
at my breast, they demanded that I, and I alone, prepare them a 
hot breakfast!” 

“Madam, I am ashamed that such an indignity should ever 
have happened to you, and every guilty man here is now under 
arrest and shall be punished!” 

“Arise, you renegades” he commanded, “And turn each one of 
you your pockets upon the table 1” 

“No filth out of their pockets shall go upon my table,” said 
my mother. “I ask you to take them out!” 


The residence of Mr. Duncan B. Graham of that time faced 
the Norman Bridge Road, and stood near the present Northeast 
corner of First Street, now Graham St., and Cloverdale Road, the 
property a quarter section (upon which now a greater part of 
Cloverdale has been built) extended one-half mile south on the 
East side of the Norman Bridge Road to the beautiful old show 
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place of the Mastins, and of these families, Belle Graham married 
Thomas Mastin. She lived only a short while after marriage at 
this old home amidst its cedars and broad acres. 

No picture is here offered of Mr. Graham, as many of him 
are to be found upon Alabama ‘shin plasters/ My wife*says of her 
grandfather, when looking at some of these: “He was no one’s 
pretty child!” This being the most inconsequential part of fine 
character, makes but little lament. True it is, however, whether 
the requirements of State impelled it, and from no part of conceit 
he decided but the one time to leave it extant, (or, indifferent to 
what part—for art—Alabama’s war-time lithographer might devise 
to make him as handsome as he should have been), this is the only 
cne known. 

It is my desire to offer 
and have appear herein a pic¬ 
ture of his brother, Mr. John 
A. Graham, in Highland togs. 

I do not know (and for no 
better reason than my ignor¬ 
ance is vast in such matters), 
whether the beauty of his 
Scotch plaicled breeches is 
blocked out (for pride in 
them) upon cloth of a design 
from the Graham Arms, but 
the Arms of the ‘Graham 
Clan’, I am told, carry a base 
and background from some 
such cloth. 

Mr. Graham was a lawyer 
and practiced at one time in 
the Circuit of which Coosa 
County composed a part, (and 
elsewhere), a man of am¬ 
bitious ideals and poetic tem¬ 
perament. One of his poems 
John A, Graham, of earliest martial appeal, 

Coosa County calling the Confederate States 

In costume of Scotch Highlander tQ arniSj sounds a clarion as 

clear and warlike as Sir William Wallace to the ancient Scots, 
is here also offered: 
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(For the Advertiser) 

THE GATHERING 
BY JOHN A. GRAHAM 

Ho ! champions of the right! ho! gallant sons of gallant sires! 

Arise in all your wonted might! defend your homes and altar-fires ! 

The vandal foe iss on the march, arise! and meet him at the line, 

And hurl the foul invador back that would despoil each hallowed 
shrine. 

Ho! from Texas’ fartherest bound—from Louisiana’s smiling 
plains—• 

Mississippi’s swelling tides, and Alabama’s bright domains 

From Georgia’s green Savannahs—from flowery streams of 
Florida— 

From the Carolinas’ hills and vales, where freedom's prestine fires 
.play— 

From the heights of Tennessee—from Virginia’s mountain band, 

And from the classic fields and shores of gallant knightly Maryland, 

One thrilling shout is heard, of stern resolve, that dooms to death 
the foe, 

Whose foot would press the soil where freemen live, and heroes 
sleep below! . 

Ho! their mustering squadrons come, and forming, cheering, on¬ 
ward sweep 

A wave of living fire, rolling high and broad and long and deep 

A host of true and dauntless men, whose hearts beat high, devoid 
of fears— 

Sweep on! sweep on to meet the foe! freedom’s conquering 
Chevaliers! 

—Montgomery, Ala., May 7, 1861. 


After the war Mr. Graham resided in Florida, and also at 
Washington. The favor of fortune for him (life that of thousands 
of others of the South shot to death in smoke and gun powder) 
seems in his efforts to regain it, (from many letteis and poems on 
it, found among the effects of his niece, Mrs. Northington), often 
far flung, but just as fickle and fore-parted. One of his poetic 
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compositions on the conglomerate, carpet-bag rabble which in¬ 
fested and debauched the sacred walls of our State Capitol, in its 
candor of free expression and insatiate humor, (a sense of pos¬ 
session which always comforted and supported him), will bear no 
reproduction here; but it is my desire that this, and the 'Clerk 
from Coosa to the Clerk of Montgomery' be preserved in our State 
Archives. Also some letters to him from Admiral Raphael Semmes. 

Mr. Graham, when in Montgomery, (and from many old letters 
to show it when absent), was, seemingly, the favorite brother of 
Mary Isabel Graham. Mary Isabel purchased from her brother, 
Duncan B., two and one-half acres on the North side of his quarter 
section, and here she built a home and maintained a private school. 
She was a highly educated, independent person concerning all 
matters of her affairs, and for Scotch adherency to Presbyterian 
faith and what constituted character. She lived alone and chris¬ 
tened her premises 'Mount Calm.' She possessed a sweet voice, 
and it is said the calm placidness of her premises remained un¬ 
broken, only except at such times as she and her brother John sat 
beneath the big broad oak, yet standing on 'Mount Calm', and sang 
their old world Scotch and sacred songs. 

'Mount Calm' remains to-day on old Norman Bridge Road 
(South Decatur Street) at the head of Clanton Avenue, and looks 
down on an Avenue christened for an immortal who took most 
part in driving the carpet-baggers from their seat of glory. His 
ultimatum on that day 'to proceed to count the vote’ shall not 
perish! 

But, Mary I. Graham, in her State's distress, bought State 
Bonds, which never to her dying day, nor since, have been paid. 
An old deed to her is here quotedj 

"State of Alabama, Montgomery County. In consideration of 
the sum of eight hundred dollars to me in hand paid by Mary I. 
Graham of the County and State aforesaid, I have this day sold 
unto the said Mary I. Graham, a certain negro woman, slave, 
named Sally, aged nineteen years, together with her male, infant, 
aged four months,—the titles to which said slaves I hereby Warrant 
and will forever defend; and I further Warrant said slaves to be 
sound in mind and body, and slaves for life. In witness whereof 
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I have hereunto set my hand and Seal this second day of Decem¬ 
ber, A. D. 1862. (sig).* 

Reflecting upon it, there are several soliloquies. Had the 
hazards of war, by the end of 1862, (or, what particular battle?) 
determined that Scotchman it was a good idea to sell negroes to 
an old maid cousin? Did he receive payment in gold? (It is to be 
hoped she paid him off in Confederate currency!) Under that 
unconditional Warranty that the negroes were slaves for life, did 
Mary I. Graham ever call on him to make his warranty good? At 
any rate, considering all causes, it can easily be conceived that a 
potential hazard should not be lacking in that sagacity which 
made Mary I. Graham’s cousin willing to take a chance, even to 
warranting a four months negro baby of sound mind—if all slaves 
owners (under the frown of God, and sad to state) were headed 
to hell and the devil! 


*Name withheld, but conveyed to Mary I. Graham by a Scotch cousin. 
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AUTAUGA COUNTY 


(Original in Volume 1, History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alaba¬ 
ma Biography , by Thomas M. Owen.) 

Created by the legislature, November 30, 1818. It was formed 
from Montgomery County; by act of December 13, 1820, the boun¬ 
daries in the north and northwest, were enlarged; and January 12, 
1827, the line between Autauga and Shelby Counties was more 
definitely fixed. In 1868 part of its territory was taken to establish 
the new counties of Chilton (first Baker) and Elmore on the north 
and east. It was named for Autauga Creek, a bold stream r,mining 
through the county. The creek received its designation from the 
Indian village of that name, situated below the point where the 
creek runs into the Alabama River. (See Atagi.) Its area is 584 
square miles, or 373,760 acres. 

The act creating the county provided that for the time being 
court should be held “at Jackson’s mill, on the Autauga Creek,” 
but, for the want of necessary buildings, might “adjourn to such 
other place contiguous thereto as may seem most proper.” The 
legislature, November 22, 1819, named Robert Gaston, Zachariah 
Pope, Alsey Pollard, Alexander R. Hutchinson, and Zaccheus 
Powell, as commissioners to “fix on a site for the public buildings” 
in the county, and to contract for and superintend the building of 
“a suitable courthouse, jail, and pillory.” They were paid the 
modest sum of $15 each for their services. The town of Wash¬ 
ington was chosen. It was located on the Alabama River at the 
mouth of Autauga Creek, and on the site of the Indian village of 
Atagi. It was one of the first settled portions of the county. The 
first houses were erected in 1817^ For about 15 years it held a 
position of importance in the political, social and business life of 
the county. 

Because of the location of Washington in the extreme southern 
part of the county, there was much dissatisfaction, and the legisla¬ 
ture, December 28, 1827, authorized a vote to be taken at the gen¬ 
eral election in August, 1828, “for the purpose of ascertaining the 
wishes of the citizens of said county, with regard to the removal 
of the seat of justice from its present location, to, or near the center 
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of the county.” The sheriff was directed to certify the result to 
each of the members of the legislature from the county, but what 
the vote was is not available. Possibly it was in favor of retaining 
Washington as the county seat. However, on December 2, 1830, 
the legislature appointed John Essel, John Hunt, Francis Baker, 
Enoch Islands and Henley Brown as commissioners to select a seat 
of justice, having due regard “to centrality, population, health and 
general convenience.” 

The commissioners selected a site near the center of the 
county, which was called Kingston. The place was without other 
advantages than its central location, and a Wetumpka editor de¬ 
nominated it the “Great Sahara.” During its existence as the 
county seat it had only a limited population. 

The legislature removed the county seat to Prattville, Decem¬ 
ber 12, 1868, and Kinkston became a deserted village. It is no 
longer a post office, and maps designate the site as Old Kingston. 
About two miles away the name is preserved as a station on the 

Mobile & Ohio Railroad. 

Location and Physical Description.—It lies in the central part 
of the State, wholly within the Coastal Plain, or agricultural dis¬ 
trict, and is bounded on the north by Chilton, south by Lowndes, 
east by Elmore and Montgomery, and west by Dallas County. Its 
surface is undulating with a general trend south and east to the 
Alabama River. . Geologically it lies upon a great pebble bed, 
which covers the line of contact of the metamorphic rocks and the 
Cretaceous formation. The northern part, more than two-thirds 
of its area, is hilly with a sandy and often gravelly soil. In the 
southern part of the lands are sandy loam, with clay subsoil and 
are v6ry productive. The central and western sections comprise 
red loam table lands, all highly productive. The lands of the 
southern section are calcareous. There are two outcroppings of 
rotten limestone in the county, one in township 17, the other below 
Dutch Bend on the Alabama River. Yellow ochre has been mined 
and marketed in limited quantities, but the supply is not commer¬ 
cially important. There is' a bed of phosphatic greensand, a for¬ 
mation which is more extensively shown in Greene County. The 
entire area of the county is wooded, with long-leaf pine as its 
principal forest growth. Other trees are the various species of 
oak, hickory, short-leaf pine, magnolia, gum, walnut, beech and 
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poplar. The Alabama River forms the southern boundary and Big 
Mulberry Creek, a part of its western boundary. Aside from these, 
its water-courses are Autauga, Bear, Beaver, Bridge, Buck, Ivy, 
Little Mulberry, Mortar, Nowlands, Piney Woods, Swift, White- 
water and Yellow Creeks. s 

Aboriginal History. —In the early years of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, the French found the territory of the county inhabited by 
the Alibamo Indians, whose villages .were located along the Ala¬ 
bama River. But on an ancient French map there is an Alibamo 
town (Halbama), apparently in the western part of the county. 
Altogether, the county has no important aboriginal history. 

Along the Alabama River are found some evidences of ab¬ 
original occupancy, but they are not numerous. Autauga (Atagi), 
an Alibamo town, was situated below the mouth of Autauga 
Creek, which enters the river just above the present Washington 
ferry on the Montgomery and Prattville public road. Opil %ako, 
an Upper Creek town, possibly Alibamo, was located in the county, 
but its site has never been determined. Arrow and spearpoints of 
flint are found in several sections, but at no place in sufficient 
quantities to suggest the existence of workshop sites, as on the 
opposite side of the Alabama, and on the Tallapoosa River, some 
miles to the east. 

During the Creek War, 
refuge for the Creeks after t 
Weatherford’s wife, Sapoth Thlanie died, two days after the battle. 
Weatherford had a plantation on the west bank of the river, about 
a mile and a half below the mouth of Pintlala Creek. 

Settlement and Later History. —Settlers entered its borders 
from the stream of migration through old Fort Jackson in 1814, 
immediately following the close of the Creek War. Its permanent 
settlers date from 1816, 181? and 1818, the* number in the latter 
year being sufficient to call for the setting up of a separate county. 
Within the first fifteen years of its history, almost all of its best 
lands had been occupied, its population had become stable, and 
migration had set in from among its people to other parts of the 
Old Southwest. 


1913-14, Dutch Bend became a place of 
Heir defeat at the Holy Ground. Here 


Among the early residents of the county were, Gov. Wm. W. 
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Bibb, John A. Elmore, Sr., Bolling Hall, Sr., James Jackson, Robert 
Gaston, Jacob P. House, Francis Lewis, Bent Pierce, Philips and 
Byrd Fitzpatrick, Nicholas Zeigler, Edmund Gholson, Isaac Fun- 
derburg, Levi Kelly, William Hester, Jesse Gay, Josiah Rice, 
Thomas Harris, James Goss, Thomas Tatum, George Jones, Ed¬ 
mund Foreman, Joseph Riley, Mackey Johnson, Archibald Graham, 
Richard Bibb, Job Calloway, William Lewis, Joshua Marcus, Wil¬ 
liam Futch, Isaiah Thacker, Aaron Moore, Hiram Bishop, Abram 
Chancellor, Lewis C. Davis, Thomas C. Smith, William R. Pickett, 
Mark Howard, Seaborn Mims, Lewis Tyrus, Richard Mouton, Wm. 
Hightower, Jeremiah Jackson, Robert Motley, Robert Broadnax, 
Edmund Shackleford, John G. Stoudenmire, William N. Thomp¬ 
son, John Mathews, James Mathews, William Peebles, Benjamin 
Averett, James and Nehemiah Howard, Eli Ely, Lazarus Parker, 
William Nunn, Thomas Hogg, Dr. N. S. Jones, Benjamin Davis, 
Dr. A. R. Hutchinson, Organ Tatum, Berry Tatum, S. McGraw, 
B. Mason, John Lamar, L. Houser, S. Stoudenmire, John McNeel. 

The county has been the birthplace or home of several persons 
of distinction. Gov. Wm. W. Bibb, first governor of Alabama, 
made his home in the vicinity of the present Coosada, there he 
died, and his remains lie in a private cemetery on his old home 
place. In the same community resided John A. Elmore, Sr., a 
soldier of the Revolution, Bolling Hall, Sr., a former Representa¬ 
tive in Congress from Georgia, James Jackson, who represented 
Autauga County in the first constitutional convention of the State 
in 1819, and Capt. Albert T. Goodwyn, representative in Congress. 
Daniel Pratt founded Parttville and the great gin manufacturing 
interests which have rendered his name and county famous. In 
the county also resided for a time Gen. Thomas Woodward, noted 
Indian .fighter; also William R. Pickett, father of Col. A. J. Pickett, 
the historian; Gen. E. Y. Fair, minister to Brussels; Elder Lewis 
C. Davis, popularly known as “Club Axe” Davis. The county was 
the birthplace of Rev. Dr. Samuel S. Harris, Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of the Diocese of Michigan; and of his niece, Miss May 
Harris, prominent as an author. 

The county is properly classed as agricultural, although it 
has important manufactures. One of the earliest manufacturing 
plants, the Pratt Gin Co., was established long before the War. 
It was one of the very first of the purely distinctive manufacturing 
plants using water as power, although there were many gristmills 
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and sawmills supplying local demands, erected on the. streams of 
the State. 

■ , 

There are three railroad lines in the county: Louisville & 
Nashville, main line, 8 miles main track, and 1.85 miles side track; 
Montgomery & Prattville branch, 4.82 miles main track, and .74 
mile side track; Mobile & Ohio, 29.68 miles main track, and 3.01 
miles side track; and Alabama Central Ry., 8.75 miles main track. 

Population.—Statistics from decennial publications of the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census : 



White 

Negro 

Total 

1820 _.. 

2203 

1650 

3853 

1830 _-. 

5867 

6007 

11874 

1840 ._ ..._ 

6217 

8125 

14342 

1850 _ 

6274 

8749 

15023 

1860 _ 

7105 

9621 

16739 

1870 __ 

4329 

7292 

11623 

1880 ___ 

4397 

8710 

13107 

1890 ...___ 

4796 

8418 

13330 

1900 _ 

6742 

11173 

17915 

1910 __ 

8320 

11717 

20038 

Post Offices and Towns- 

-Revised 

to December 31, 

1916, from 


U. S. Official Postal Guide. Figures indicate the number of rural 
routes from that office. 

Autaugaville 

Billingsley—2 

Booth 

Fremont 

Haynes 

Jones—1 

Kalmia 

* 

Marbury 
Mulberry 
Prattville (ch)—3 
Statesville 
Vida—1 
Wadsworth 
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Winslow 

Delegates to Constitutional Conventions. 

1819—James Jackson. 

1861—George Rives, Sr. 

1865—Benjamin Fitzpatrick. 

1867—J. L. Alexander. 

1875 —H. J. Livingston, D. B. Booth. 
1901—Morgan M. Smith, Mac A. Smith. 


Senators.— 

1819-20—Howell Rose. 

1822-3—Dunklin Sullivan. 
1825-6—James Jackson. 
1828-9—William R. Pickett. 
1831 - 2 —William R. Pickett. 
1834-5—Robert Broadnax. 
1837-8—Samuel S. Simmons. 
1840-1—Dixon Hall. 

' 1843-4—William L. Yancey. 
1844-5—Sampson W. Harris. 
1847-8—Seth P. Storrs. 
1849-50—Seth P. Storrs. 
1853-4—Thomas H. Watts. 
1855-6—Adam C. Felder. 
1857-8—Adam C. Felder. 
1861-2—Samuel F. Rice. 
1865-6—Adam C. Felder. 
1868—J. A. Farden. 

1871- 2—J. A. Farden. 

1872- 3—C. S. G. Doster. 

1873- C. S. G. Doster. 

1874- 5—W. G. M. Golson. 

1875- 6—W. G. M. Golson. 

1876- 7—P. H. Owen. 
1878-9—W. D. McCurdy. 
1880-1—W. D. McCurdy. 
1882-3—Willis Brewer. 
1884-5—Willis Brewer. 
1886-7—Willis Brewer. 
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1888-9—Willis Brewer. 

1890-1—Mac. A. Smith. 

1892-3—Mac. A. Smith. 

1894-5—Willis Brewer. 

1896-7—Willis Brewer. 

1898-9—A. E. Caffee. 

1899 (Spec.)—A. E. Caffee. 

1900-01—C. P. Rogers, Sr. 

1903—Walter Robert Oliver. 

1907—H. S. Doster^ 

1907 (Spec.)—H. S. Doster. 

1909 (Spec.)— H. S. Doster. 

1911—T. A. Curry. 

1915—W. W. Wallace. 

1919—J. C. Harper. 

Representatives.— 

\ 

1819- 20—Phillips Fitzpatrick; C. A. Dennis. 

1820- 1—Phillips Fitzpatrick; J. Jackson. 

1821 (called)—Phillips Fitzpatrick; J. Jackson. 

1821- 2—W. R. Pickett; John A. Elmore. 

1822- 3—Phillips Fitzpatrick. 

1823- 4—William R. Pickett. 

1824- 5—William R. Pickett. 

1825- 6—Robert Broadnax; John McNeill. 

1826- 7—Robert Broadnax; Eli Terry. 

1827- 8—Robert Broadnax; Eli Terry. 

1828- 9—Robert Broadnax; —- Rogers. 

1829- 30—Robert Broadnax; William Hester. 

1830- 1—Robert Broadnax; Dixon Hall, Sr. 

1831- 2—Robert Broadnax; Dixon Hall. - 

1832 (called)—Robert Broadnax; S. S. Simmons. 

1832- 3—Robert Broadnax; S. S. Simmons. 

1833- 4—Dixon Hall, Jr.; S. S. Simmons. 

1834- 5—Wm. Burt; S. S. Simmons; J. B. Robinson. 

1835- 6—Dixon Hall, Jr.; S. S. Simmons; Benjamin Davis. 

1836- 7 John P. Dejarnette; S. S. Simmons; Benjamin Davis. 
1837 (called)—John P. Dejarnette; S. S. Simmons; Benjamin 

Davis. 

1837- 8—John P. Dejarnette; William Burt; T. W. Brevard. 

1838- 9—Dixon Hall, Jr.; J. W. Withers; Thomas Hogg. 
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1839- 40—Dixon Hall; John Withers. 

1840- 1—Benjamin Davis; Absalom Doster. 

1841 (called)—Benjamin Davis; Absalom Doster. 

1841- 2—John Steele; William L. Morgan. 

1842- 3—John Mitchell; William L. Morgan. 

1843- 4—John Steele; Crawford M. Jackson. 

1844- 5—John Steele; Crawford M. Jackson. 

1845- 6—John Steele; Crawford M. Jackson. 

1847-8—John Wood; Crawford M. Jackson. 

1849-50— John Wood; Bolling Hall. 

1851-2—C. C. Howard; Bolling Hall. 

1853-4—Bolling Hall. 

1855-6—Crawford M. Jackson. 

1857-8—Crawford M. Jackson. 

1859-60—A. C. Taylor; Daniel Pratt (1860), to succeed 
Taylor. 

1861 (1st called)— Daniel Pratt. 

1861 (2nd called)—Daniel Pratt. 

1861- 2—Daniel Pratt. 

1862 (called)—Daniel Pratt. 

1862- 3 —Daniel Pratt. 

1863 (called)—L. Howard. 

1863- 4—E. Howard. 

1864 (called)—L. Howard. 

1864- 5—L. Howard. 

1865 - 6—Charles S. G. Doster. 

1866- 7—Charles S. G. Doster. 

1868- Alfred Baker. 

1869- 70—Alfred Baker. 

1870- 1 —Charles S. G. Doster. 

1871- 2—C. S- G. Doster. 

1872- 3—S. J. Patterson. 

1873- S. J. Patterson. 

1874- 5—J. E. Bozeman. 

1875- 6—J. E. Bozeman. 

1876- 7—S. S. Booth. 

1878-9—W. J. Smith. 

1880-1—J. L. Johnson. 

1882-3—Mac. A. Smith. 

1884-5—T. D. Cory. 

1886-7—Philip A. Wood. 

1888 - 9 —Merrill E. Pratt. 
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1890-1—P. A. Wood. 

1892-3—M. White. 

1894-5— : Mac. A. Smith. 

1896-7—T. B. Love. • 

1898-9—H. S. Doster. 

1899 (Spec.)—H. S. Doster. 

1900-01—H. S. Doster. 

1903—Joseph A. Wilkinson. 

1907—Eugene Ballard. 

1907 (Spec.)—Eugene Ballard. 

1909 (Spec.)—Eugene Ballard. 

1911—J. B. Bell. 

1915—McQueen Smith. 

1919—M. A. Graham. 

See Alibamu; Autaugaville; Coosada; Daniel Pratt Gin Com¬ 
pany; Prattville. 

References.—T oulmin, Digest, 1823; Acts, 1818, p. 60; 1820-21, 
p. 72; 1826-27, p. 36; 1827-28, p. 40; 1830-31, p. 419; 1868, p. 115; 
Brewer, Alabama, p. 107; Berney, Handbook (1892), p. 287; Riley, 
Alabama as it is (1893), p. 165; Northern Alabama (1888), p. 180; 
Alabama, 1909 (Ala. Dept, of Ag. and Ind., Bulletin 27), p. 71; U. S. 
Soil Survey (1910), with map; Alabama land book (1916), p. 26; 
Ala. Official and Statistical Register, 1903-1915, 5 vols.; Ala. An¬ 
thropological Society, Handbook (1910) ; Geol. Survey of Ala., Agri¬ 
cultural features of the State (1883) ; The valley regions of Alabama, 
parts 1 and 2 (1896, 1897), and Underground water resources of Ala¬ 
bama (1907) ; John Hardy, “History of Autauga County,” in Daily 
State Sentinel, Montgomery, Aug. 10, 1867. 
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RICHMOND PEARSON HOBSON 


(An address by Joseph H. James, of Greensboro, made at the un¬ 
veiling of a bronze bust of Admiral Hobson in the Spmiish-American War 
lobby of the World War Memorial Building, on May 9, 1942.) 

Admiral Richmond 
Pearson Hobson was 
born, of'James Marcellus 
Hobson and Sarah Pear¬ 
son Hobson, at the ances¬ 
tral home, Magnolia 
Grove, in Greensboro, 
Alabama, in the year 
1870. 

He was of aristocratic 
lineage, and was himself 
an aristocrat—in manners, 
in mind and in spirit. 

“Magnolia Grove” His early education 

The Hobson home in Greensboro, Ala. was [ n private schools in 

his home town and at the old Southern University at that place. 
Later, by competitive examination, he was appointed to the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis, at the early age of fourteen 
years. 

There he graduated at the head of his class, being the first 
Southern boy to do so since the War between the States. 

He won a scholarship at the University of Paris, and there 
continued his studies in naval construction. He was the first 
American ever to win first honors at that University. 

He then taught a post-graduate course in naval construction 
-at the Naval Academy at Annapolis. He went to the Spanish- 
American War as naval constructor with the Atlantic Fleet, and 
aboard the flagship of the commanding Admiral, Sampson. His 
name became a household word throughout the world when, with 
a few comrades chosen by him, he went to what appeared to be 
certain death in an attempt to block the entrance to Santiago 
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harbor and did succeed in so obstructing it that the ships of the 
Spanish fleet could come out but one at the time to certain and 
swift destruction. He was both the instigator and the executor 
of this daring plan. 

He was the inventor of a number of appliances, machines 
and processes useful to the navy—notably the air-bag method by 
which he raised at least one of the sunken Spanish war-ships off 
the coast of Cuba and three sunken Spanish gun-boats in Manila 
bay. 

His eyesight becoming defective by reason of his straining 
work as a naval constructor under tropical suns and by reason of 
a protracted illness, he retired from the navy in 1903. 

He was elected to Congress from the Sixth Congressional 
District of Alabama in 1906. There his splendid qualities of mind 
and leadership were immediately recognized and he became a 
power for good. 

Through his influence on the House Naval Affairs Committee, 
he suceeded in having passed laws and rules which cut some of 
the red tape in connection with the transporting of troops by the 
navy or under its escort, and which later resulted in American 
troops reaching France much sooner than would otherwise have 
happened in the First World War, in that crucial time when the 
fate of the world hung in the balance. 

By his indomitable perseverance, he persuaded the Department 
of Agriculture of the Nation to put at his disposal some of its 
finest experts, to hold meetings of instruction for the farmers of 
his district. This was widely heralded by the magazines and news¬ 
papers of that day as “The Hobson Idea”, and by this action on 
behalf of agriculture he became the. father of real Federal Farm 
Demonstration in the United States. 

He was the constant and deadly enemy of the liquor traffic,, 
and was chosen by the friends of temperance throughout the nation 
to introduce in Congress and to sponsor the amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States outlawing the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors. 
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His public life over, he devoted his rare talents to lecturing, 

and the thunders of his eloquence shook the platforms of the 

nation as he pled, in his lecture “The Great Destroyer” for the 

sobriety of his people, and in his “Yellow Peril” for the preparation 

of his nation against the rising pestilence which he foresaw in the 

Far East. 

* 

Transferring his residence and his activities, first to the West 
Coast and later to New York, he spent his latter years battling 
the scourge of narcotics. While on the West Coast—a transplanted 
citizen—by a widespread newspaper poll he was chosen as one of 
the twelve most outstanding and useful citizens in the Pacific 
States. 

He died a wearer of the Congressional Medal of Honor and 
an Admiral of his Nation. 

i 

He was the implacable foe of every foe of mankind. 

He was a man—clean, pure, above the clouds—facing unflinch¬ 
ingly every responsibility; shirking no duty. 

He was an orator. Not upon the hustings; nor in the halls 
of Congress! nor upon the platform, could any man within my day 
sway an audience with greater power or greater effectiveness. 

He was a warrior—born to battle and trained to fight. At 
Santiago, in what he so modestly referred to as a little incident in 
a little war, he volunteered to place his skill and his life upon his 
country’s altar, and pled to make, the last great sacrifice in his 
country’s cause. And, for him, it was but an incident—a spark 
flying from the flint. And yet that spark set a nation ablaze. 
Yes, an incident, but indicative of what lay deep in the soldier 
soul. It was born in him; ingrained in him; and he could no more 
help going smilingly up under those frowning battlements; into 
that belching hell; than the needle can fail to seek the pole. 

And not in actual war alone, but upon the so-called plains 
of peace was he a warrior. No banner ever flaunted for righteous¬ 
ness and justice but what his feet pressed early beneath its folds. 

To us who knew him best, and therefore loved him, he was the 
embodiment of the lion-hearted crusader. In any conflict between 
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truth and error, we never doubted where he was. The swirling 
dust-clouds might envelope the struggling hosts, but we could find 
him by the din of battle. Wherever right met wrong in deadly 
combat, in the thickest of the battle, upon the side of the right, we 
knew we would find his snow-white plume. 

He was a prophet. With his trained mind; his clear vision; 
his deep understanding', he foretold things yet far in the future. 
Undaunted by the cry of “visionary”, he sounded his clarion ^warn¬ 
ing throughout the length and breadth of his beloved land“Look 
to the Far East! A cloud no bigger than a mans mind ! Beware! 
Beware! The Yellow Peril!” Marvelous that he should foretell, 
thirty nine vears ago, and write it down for future genet ations to 
read, that, to use his own words, “Military white men would 
marshall yellow men to attack us . 

And today, as our nation is beset; as we gird ourselves in 
haste—pray God not too late—there come ringing down through 
the lapse of more than thirty years the echoes of that warning: 
“Beware! Prepare! Face to the East! Face to the West! Guard 
both oceans!” And his countrymen bow their heads in reverence 
and say: “There was a prophet in that day,” 

Admiral Richmond Pearson Hobson-—Christian gentleman; 
orator; statesman; warrior; prophet! We do ourselves honor in 
honoring him. 


At the regular session of the Alabama Legislature, in 1943, a 
Bill was introduced in the Senate by L. J. Lawson and passed by 
both Houses, making an appropriation from the general treasury 
for the restoration and maintenance of the Hobson home in Greens¬ 
boro known as “Magnolia Grove”. The Act reads: 

AN ACT 1 

To provide a memorial to perpetuate the memory of Richard Pearson Hobson 
and for that purpose to create a public board and to appropriate for their use 
seven thousand dollars, and the further sum of fifteen hundred dollars an¬ 
nually for the purpose of maintaining said memorial. 

Be it Enacted by the Legislature of Alabama: 

Section 1. There is hereby created a public board to be known 
as the Richmond Pearson Hobson Memorial Board and to consist 
of three residents of Greensboro, Alabama, one of whom at least 
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shall be a member of the Hobson family, to be appointed by the 
Governor upon approval of this act. Any vacancies in the mem¬ 
bership of said board shall likewise be filled by appointment by 
the Governor. 

Section 2. Out of the funds in the State treasury not otherwise 
appropriated or obligated there is hereby appropriated the sum of 
seven thousand dollars to be used by said board for the purpose 
of repairing, renovating, restoring and equipping that certain prop¬ 
erty in Greensboro, Alabama, known as “Magnolia Grove” consist¬ 
ing of twenty acres, more or less, and the further sum of fifteen 
hundred dollars annually for the purpose of maintaining said prop¬ 
erty as a memorial to perpetuate the memory of the late Richmond 
Pearson Hobson, the hero of the Merrimac, and later member of 
Congress from the State of Alabama. 

Section 3. Upon delivery to the Board of a deed of gift con¬ 
veying to the State of Alabama a title in fee simple ,to the afore¬ 
said property, to be approved by the Attorney General, but re¬ 
serving to the donors, Margaret W. Hobson, Sarah Ann Hobson, 
Joseph M. Hobson, Samuel A. Hobson, Florence Hobson Morrison, 
the ri°dit and privilege to use and occupy said property as a place 
of residence during their lifetime, the Board shall forthwith pro¬ 
ceed to expend the appropriation of seven thousand dollars here¬ 
inabove made in and about repairing, renovating, restoring and 
equipping said property as such memorial; and shall expend also 
the sum of fifteen hundred dollars hereinabove appropriated an¬ 
nually for the preservation thereof by employing a custodian or 
hostess, to be a member of the Hobson family if available, at a 

salary of -_• The aforementioned property shall be used 

only, as a memorial shrine, and in the event the state shall fail at 
any time in the future to maintain said property as such memorial 
shrine, or abandon the use thereof as such, title thereto shall revert 
to the donors, their heirs or assigns. 

Section 4. The appropriation hereinabove made shall be re¬ 
leased only upon approval of the Governor and at his discretion. 

Section S. This act shall be effective upon its passage and 
approval. 

Approved July 9, 1943. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


By Emily Calcott 

Behind the Lines in the Southern Confederacy by Charles W. Ramsdell. 
Louisiana State University Press. 1944. $2.00. 

The Plain People of the Confederacy by Bell Irvin Wiley. Louisiana 
State University Press. 1943. $1.50. 

Behind the Lines in the Southern Confederacy and The Plain People of 
the Confederacy were both presented originally as parts of the Walter 
Lynwood Fleming Lecture Series at Louisiana State University. 
Now, in printed form, they are available to the public at a nominal 
cost. Scholarly and sound (the very names of the authors bear 
witness to the fact) they are interesting contributions to the large 
body of recent Southern histories which are changing the American 
historian’s interpretation of the War Between the States. 

These particular volumes have an added value all their own. 
which arises from the fact that they were first presented as a 
university lecture series. They are brief and written with such 
fine attention to style and form that they can easily be read by 
the general public, including college and even high-school students. 

Recent Southern scholarship concerning the Confederacy has 
been sound scholarship. It has examined an impressive mass of 
primary and secondary sources and given evidence of the fact in 
an equally impressive mass of footnotes. The Southern scholar’s 
purpose has been to force a more just interpretation of the War 
and its results upon the American historian. The books were 
written by scholars for scholars. Exhaustive research was—and is 
—necessary/ 

But in the midst of this Confederate Renaissance, the “common 
reader” (to use Dr. Johnson’s term) has fared somewhat meagerly. 
He has had little to read except historical novels, which—although 
interesting enough—are sometimes overdrawn, inaccurate, or senti¬ 
mentalized. School children have suffered even more than their 
parents and teachers, for the novels are sometimes so beyond their 
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emotional understanding that they fail to understand the book as a 
whole. Thus the Southern school child often continues to learn his 
Confederate history by word of mouth or—more generally true— 
simply to starve in the midst of plenty. There is great need for 
books on Southern history that high-school and grade-school 
children can read and understand. Plain People of the Confederacy 
and Behind the Lines are two volumes that can be enjoyed by high- 
school children, their teachers (other than history specialists), and 
their parents. It is to be hoped that the Fleming Lectures continue 
to produce essays with this rare combination of scholarly accuracy 
and popular appeal. 

Dr. Ramsdell’s posthumous volume, Behind the Lines in the 
Southern Confederacy, contains three chapters concerned with various 
economic political problems on the home front of the Confederacy. 
The core of his analysis lies in the curious fact that although the 
Confederacy developed a superb army, it was only partly able to 
supply its needs in food and clothing and arms and tianspoitation, 
an d—failed completely to solve the problem of preserving the 
well-being and the morale of the civilian population behind the 
lines.” 

The War forced an economic self-sufficency upon the South, 
Dr. Ramsdell believed, that it was totally unprepared for. And 
while the North was strong enough to recover from its mistakes, 
the South could not afford a single mistake in economic or political 

experiment. 

However, the South made valient and brilliant efforts to offset 
its natural disabilities. Two years after the outbreak of war, the 
Southern States had practically abandoned their laissez-faire policy. 
In fact they had embarked upon a series of controls so remarkable 
as to suggest 1944 rather than 1863. Cotton acreage was reduced, 
through government planning, and foodstuffs planted. Relief legis 
lation was passed and food and clothing distributed. (In spite of 
inflation, the Confederate private drew $11. a month.) Impress¬ 
ment of commodities at ceiling prices was enforced. Excess profits 
taxes were levied. Factories were subsidized or established by 
government in order to assure the manufacture of various essential 

articles. 

All methods failed and economic collapse came steadily to the 
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Confederacy. But there were no ways better than those that were 
tried, Dr. Ramsdell believed. Even through the perspective of 
years Dr. Ramsdell could suggest no better way to handle any 
single problem that harassed the home front. But it was civilian 
insecurity and actual want that undermined general morale, Dr. 
Ramsdell believed, long before the military situation became 
desperate. 

Dr. Wiley’s Plain People of the Confederacy is in part a paraphrase 
of two of his earlier published volumes. He has drawn material 
from them to discuss all the ‘common folk of the Confederacy, 
black as well as white. Details in each of his three chapteis are 
selected to establish a point of view about the private at the front, 
his family at home, the Negro at the front and at home. Sturdy 
and fine though the Confederate soldier was, economic conditions 
back home tended to sap his patriotism. The fervor of many 
dwindled when the soldier became aware of the want and misery 
of his family. 

Chapter II, “The Folk at Home” is another treatment of the 
same economic conditions that Dr. Ramsdell analyzed. Here, 
however, the emphasis is put upon public reaction rather than 
upon governmental experimentation. The letters of despair that 
drew the soldier back to the farm are particularly featured. 

In “The Colored Folk” the point is made that although the 
War affected various Negro groups in various ways, invasion al¬ 
ways brought demoralization and craving for freedom. With 
Northern “freedom”, Northern exploitation came inevitably. Dr. 
Wiley’s account stops short of Reconstruction. He does point out, 
though, that the means by which freedom came to the Negro was 
unfortunate as well as unreal—a fact that is still finding reper¬ 
cussions in 1944. “Peaceful methods would have required a longer 
time”, he writes, “but they might have achieved an emancipation 
much more real than that which was vouchsafed at the mouth of 
a cannon.” 
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Night on the Terrace by Elizabeth Winston Sheehan. The Paebar 
Company. 1942. $1.50. 

Gracious Interlude by Lucille Key Thompson. The Banner Press. 
1943. $1.50. ' 

Elizabeth Winston Sheehan’s Night on the Terrace and Lucille 
Key Thompson’s Gracious Interlude are worthy additions to Alabama’s 
rich lyric contribution to American literature. The volumes have 
in common a spirituality and religious sincerity that in themselves 
make a deep appeal. In addition both have a delicacy of technique 
that charms the more careful reader. The poems of both volumes 
have proved their popularity before, for nearly all have previously 
been published or heard on the radio and are presented as collec¬ 
tions rather than first publications. Both authors are well known 
to state and national audiences. 

Elizabeth Winston Sheehan’s poems are almost Pre-Raphaelite 
in their delicate interweaving of themes of love, death, and im¬ 
mortality. In the Pre-Raphaelite tradition, too, is her delicate 
appeal to the senses—the musical flower names, the words of warm 
color, the words of clear musical sound. 

Beginning in a mood of subdued happiness at remembered 
spring and love, the lyric sequence sweeps on to the full love of 
summer and finally to the mystic meetings between the parted 
lovers. In “Night on the T'erarce”, the poem that gives the volume 
its title, the gradually shading allegory becomes implicit: 

I can not say at just what hour you came, 

For eyes could not outline your form. Instead 
the moonlight’s very brightness seemed to foil 
My eagerness. And not a word you said 
Which straining ears might catch. 

Instinct’s recoil 

At touch of spirit hand I missed, 

But sometime on that night my lips were kissed, 

In silent ecstacy you thought my name. 

By pale green fans which our loved tree has spread, 

By burning of the flowering quince’s red, 

By lilies new sprung from the garden soil, 

Must I still reckon you among the dead? 
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The climax comes with the blank verse narrative called “In 
the Sapphire Crystal”, the story of the many partings and meetings 
of the lovers in the past. The poem promises: 

* 

If we have met and loved so many times 

and all eternity is there before, 

we cannot fail to meet and love again. * 

“A Forest Idyll' is a delicate postlude that brings the sequence 
back once more to the mood in which it began—that of faith in 
nature—and lifts the reader to a faith in the harmonious relation¬ 
ships of all nature. 

These poems are noteworthy for their delicacy and grace and 
no less noteworthy for their climactic effect. They must be read 
in sequence for their full flavor. Part of their charm lies in Mrs. 
Sheehan’s symbolic method—particularly the flower imagery — 
which gives sensuousness in itself and in no small degree helps 
unify the sequence. Hyacinths and jonquils are for young love; 
white orchids for ecstacy; tea olive for marital security. 

Mystic, too, are the poems of Lucille Key Thompson. Here, 
though, is the mysticism of one who draws her strength from 
pantheistic devotion to the soil and its wonders. Here is the 
sophisticated simplicity of an emotionally mature and serene person 
who chooses homely details to symbolize the theme established in 
the first lyric of the volume, “Spring Motif”. 

We should not mind if skies are gray, 

The clouds will pass soon after; 

When Apirl’s just a shower away 
We should not mind if skies are gray! 

If lilacs wait without dismay 
The rain-drop’s silver laughter— 

We should not mind if skies are gray 
The clouds will pass soon after. 

Then she writes a sonnet to a cocoon, another to an old rail 
fence, and still another to a country grave yard, each symbolizing 
in its own way man’s aspirations and his drive toward God. 

All the poems of Gracious Interlude are not religious, although all 
carry the true poetic emphasis of high seriousness. The epigram, 
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“Perseverance”, the mother’s two letters to the President on the 
occasion of her two sons’ entering the Army, the picture of the 
old basket weaver and the broom vender are typical of her varied 
subjects and her ability to lift the everyday into the'universal 
and important. 

An unusual quality of Mrs. Thompson’s poetry lies in the 
extreme simplicily and naturalness of her phraseology combined 
with the intricacy of her verse structure. The words are Anglo- 
Saxon, the forms classic—the sonnet, the epigram, the triolet, and 
others. Strongly effective, too, is the trochaic tetraneter that gives 
a marching vim to her “Land of Filipinos” which leads to the 
forceful climax of faith in the God of freedom. 

Thought, phraseology, and structure combine to make Gracious 
Interludes, volume that is remarkable for its lilting and haunting charm. 

A poem that shows her skill as well, perhaps, as any is her 
“Rural Benediction”, with its picture of a lonely old country grave 

yard. 


A strange sweet peace descends upon my heart 
When I behold a field, ploughed row by row 
Around a hill w r hose peak is set apart 
For simple wooden crosses. Oh, I know 
A special invocation is instilled 
On countryside, where ploughman s honored dust 
Rejoins the lonely acres he has tilled. 

The aging ploughshare is consumed with rust 
The weathered frame-work falls apart; but there 
On yonder hill the fathers of the soil 
Repose in humble sepulchers, aware 
Of perfect peace that comes through patient toil. 

A lonely acre yields no bitter loss 
If, day by day, it lifts man to the Cross! 
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Night on the Terrace and Gracious Interlude are volumes for those 
who love beauty on the printed page. They are also volumes for 
those who look for hope and serenity in these troubled days. 


Chief Justice Stone of Alabama by William H. Brantley. 1943. Bir¬ 
mingham Publishing Company. $5.00. 

There is interesting material in William Brantley’s Chief Justice 
Stone for students of county history in many parts of Alabama. The 
volume throws interesting light on such varied topics as the battle 
of Mobile Bay, the burning of the University, Eufaula’s patriotic 
delegation to Kansas, industry in Selma, and Masonic organizations 
in Jacksonville. These are but a few of the unusual and choice bits 
of Alabamiana that Mr. Brantley includes in his volume. He is 
reputed to have one of the finest of all private collections of Ala¬ 
bamiana; his references suggest that he has made extensive use of 
them as well as of public records and sources. 

Chief Justice Stone , however, is not a history of Alabama counties. 
It is a biography of George W. Stone, one of Alabama’s most 
famous jurists. It is to make his volume the solid, scholarly work 
that it is that Mr. Brantley has drawn upon many legislative 
reports and many county histories. A public figure, Stone’s por¬ 
trait is best suited to a background of public affairs. 

A native of Tennessee, George Stone moved to the “county 
east of the Coosa” when he was twenty-three and young Alabama 
scarcely fifteen years in the Union. The days of his young man¬ 
hood were the days of Creek Indians and Andrew Jackson and 
land troubles. As a member of the Bar Association of Talladega 
County, young Stone had little trouble in getting established. Land 
was King, black, fertile—-new land that needed lawyers. 

Throughout his life land and law were to be of almost equal 
importance to him: he came to Alabama as both lawyer and farmer. 
His first farm was near Talladega because Talladega was the legal 
center of the county. Later, on his two plantations in Lowndes 
County, he was to farm so shrewdly that he supported not only 
his family but contributed enormous stores to the Confederate 
Government. 
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Stone’s entrance into politics was inevitable, according to Mr. 
Brantley. “During this age [1840’s],” he writes, politics was as 
popular as horse racing. It was a form of public recreation. . . 
The thirty-two-year-old lawyer failed in his first political efforts 
_to be elected to the Circuit Court. But his political understand¬ 
ing and backing were so powerful that within six months of his 
defeat he was appointed by the Governor to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of the popular Judge Eli Shortridge From that time 
on Judge Stone was in the center of Alabama s politics: Secession, 
Confederate War, Reconstruction, Industrialization, Populism. 


After his first election to the Supreme Court in 1856, he re¬ 
mained a member of that body (except for the Reconstruction 
years) for the rest of his life, which was also the rest of the century. 
He performed, according to Mr. Brantley, “labor beyond that of 
any justice who ever served the State.” Judge Stone was out¬ 
standingly a lawyer’s lawyer because of the number and importance 
of the opinions he handed down. It was Judge Stone who was the 
• first to decide that a medical treatise is acceptable as evidence. In 
his last years it was still Judge Stone who was the first to advocate 
“a legal system” for the control of the rapidly spreading use of 

steam and electricity. 

The man’s warmth and humanity, though, made him a people’s 
lawyer as well. They trusted him. It was Judge Stone, Mr. 
Brantley believes, who was “largely responsible” for solidifying 
the South in the crucial Presidential election of 1892 and bringing 
recalcitrants back from the Populist Party. 

Mr. Brantley has wisely chosen to emphasize the public career 
of Judge Stone in his biography. A lawyer himself, his comments 
on laws, lawyers, and politics are a valuable contribution to Ala¬ 
bama’s written history. 

Nevertheless references to Stone’s loves, sorrows, and foibles 
are by no means lacking! The private life of a man who found 
time to marry three times, play the violin, and write quantities o 
poetry defies obscurity, perhaps. In addition to attention to per¬ 
sonality interpretation, Mr. Brantley charms the reader by skill¬ 
fully injecting many personal anecdotes into his footnotes. No 
dull recording of title and page are these footnotes: they have a 
personality all their own and contribute greatly to the total por¬ 
trait of the Chief Justice. 
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The following footnote is typical: 

“Miss Connolly, now Mrs. Charles Boldrick, of Lebanon, Ken¬ 
tucky, [Stone’s assistant secretary and the first woman to work 
in the Capitol] writes that the Chief Justice administered the oath 
to her himself, and,then stated: 'Now Miss Georgia you will have 
to prove to the world that a woman can keep a secret/ Mrs. 
Boldrick also states that Judge Stone rubbed the soles of his feet 
with tallow in winter to protect him against colds. Also that he 
never failed to rise from his chair and bow when she entered his 
study. She remonstrated with him about this polite gesture, and 
his reply was, 'Do not deprive me of a great pleasure/ ” 


Journal and Letters of Philip Vickers Pithian , 1773-1774: A Plantation 
Tutor of the Old Dominion. Edited, with an Introduction, by Hunter 
Dickinson Farish. Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated. 1943. 
$3.50. 

Philip Pithian is the third volume to be published by Williamsburg 
Restoration Historical Studies. Alabama’s scholarly Dr. Hunter 
Farish has been General Editor for the Studies from the beginning. 
Prior to his association with Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated, 
he was an author with a reputation in his own right. Since then 
he has preferred to give his energies to the various studies involved 
in reconstructing the colonial capital and in editing the series of 
books published by the unique corporation. Like the two earlier 
volumes, Philip Pithian contains a carefully edited text and a carefully 
written introduction. 

Phillip Fithian himself was a young man who jkept a diary 
for one year during Virginia’s Golden Age at an estate near Dr. 
Farish’s beloved Williamsburg. 

At the age of twenty-three, the young graduate of the College 
of New Jersey at Princeton left for Nomini Hall in Virginia to 
become tutor for the eight children of Colonel and Mrs. Robert 
Carter. As compensation for the teaching, Colonel Carter had 

agreed “to give thirty-five Pounds Sterling.■; Provide all Ac- 

, comodations; Allow him the undisturbed Use of a Room; And the 
Use of his own Library; find Provender for a Horse; & a Servant 
to Wait.” 
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In the journal, the young divinity student draws a charming 
picture of himself and colonial Virginia. As a Presbyterian, he 
had hesitated to accept the position because he had heard that it 
is dificult to avoid being corrupted with the manners of the people. 
But in a short time he got over not only his misgivings but his 
homesickness, prompted by the friendly advances of the Cartel- 
family and the other natives. His only blushes, he records, were 
not from contemplation of looseness and vice, but from his own 
inability to dance. One needed to dance, it seems, “to appear even 

decent in company.” 


Gradually Philip Fithian grew to love the whole easy rhythm 
of his life at the great estate: the abundance of food, the music, 
the discussions of books and plays, the house parties, the London- 
imported ball dresses of the women—his descriptions of particular 
gowns that caught his fancy grew to be delightfully discriminating 
and complete. Slavery distressed him, as was to be expected, and 
the occasional bad treatment of slaves. However he comments on 
the violence of the summer heat and the fact that sermons were 
only fifteen minutes long. So perhaps the slaves were not too badly 

treated. 


Fithian’s journals enlist one’s sympathies almost as much as a 
novel. The reader comes to feel very close to him and very partisan 
so far as his interests are concerned. One wishes that young 
Philip had actually courted his “ever-dear Eliza instead o jus 
talking about it and stayed on in Arcady to complete his idyllic 

journal. 


It was “Laura” he was faithful to, though, and back to New 
Jersey he went to marry her and to become ordained. It « with 
distress that one learns from Dr. Farish’s “Introduction that he 
died two years later as a chaplain in the Continental Army. It was 
of disease and exposure he died, not wounds, and the reader is a 
little startled until he recalls that Fithian frequently mentions th 
fact of ailing and usually refused to go up to the house for meals 

if it rained. 


There is a charm and loveliness to Fithian’s journals that give 
them merit in their own right. From historical point of view they 
are, of course, valuable, for Fithian was a stranger and saw things 
that a native would long since have stopped seeing. Dr. Farish 
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has edited the diary with outstandingly excellent notes relative to 
history and genealogy. 

In the introductory chapters Dr. Farish gives the background 
of the manuscript and its printings, and of Philip Fithian’s family. 
He also gives considerable comment on life in Tidewater during 
the eighteenth century. Although “King” Carter’s estate was by 
no means typical of Virginia estates in size (330,000 acres of land 
and 500 slaves), his household lived in a manner that was typical 
of Virginia during that period. “Taking the English gentry as 
their model,” he writes, “they [Virginians] tried, insofar as colonial 
conditions would allow, to follow the ways of the country gentle¬ 
men of the homeland.” : ■ 

The account of the diversified social, economic, and cultural 
pursuits of these early capitalists constitutes an interesting chapter 
in Dr. Farish’s volume. 
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POETRY 

COUNTRY WAKE 

Y 

By Bert Henderson 

She threw another log upon the fire and placed 
The chairs in ordered rows along the wall, 

Quietly arranging them until they faced 
The heavy coffin. Slowly down the hall 
The neighbors came with slow reluctant tread, 

To pay their last respects. She lit the lamp, 

And brought a turn of kindling from the shed 
To start the kitchen fire. The wood was damp, 
For it had rained for seven nights and days, 

To crumble terraces and turn the creek 

Into a torrent. Now a feeble blaze 

Crept up the draughty flue. She needs must seek 

To do her simple chores—to brew a pot 

Of coffee for the faithful who had come 

To watch this final night, for death does not 

Preclude the right of living. Through her numb 

Disordered mind the shards of memory 

Converged into a pattern of the past, 

And while she walked among them quietly, 
Oblivious to arrowed glances cast 
On her adamant armour, she unwound 
From memory's spool a tangled, sombre thread, 
And shut her mind against the eerie sound 
Of rain upon the shingles overhead. 
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EVALUATION 
By Bert Henderson 

When he was young he wrote of sterner things 
Than laughter and the miracle of love. 

He sought to drink at cabalistic springs 
Deep-hidden from the heart. He sought to prove 
The subtle paradox of soul and mind 
By weighty dissertation, plied his pen 
With erudite endeavor, sought to find 
The latent springs that feed the lives of men. , 

Now years have passed. His facile pen portrays 
No philosophic norm superbly wrought 
Within a sonnet. Now he seeks to raise 
No altar to the verity of thought, 

But through the waning years attempts to trace 
A crystal pool reflecting beauty’s face. 

I SHALL WALK THIS WAY WITH LOVELINESS 

By Shirley Dillon Waite 

I shall sandal my feet for the upper meadow 
And wait for the sun with the quivering lark, 
Threading my way through fields of anemones 
That lie in the dewy grass, drinking the dark. 

I shall follow the sun to the apple orchard 
As swift as the wind where pippins fall. 

They are hidden from sight in the purple clover, 
Leaving the stripped bough nothing at all. 

At noon I shall stand breast-deep in a wheat field 
Swinging my scythe to the harvester’s song. 

I shall gather clean straws in the path of the reaper 
And bind them in bundles golden and strong. 

Worn I shall dream by a singing river, 

Lifting cool water in my cupped hands. 

Like the day at its close I am one with the currents, 
One with the mutable sands. 
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CHANTEY FOR A GARDEN 

By Shirley Dillon Waite 

Hope and I together 
On a somber day 
Walked a ravished garden 
Where we laid away 

All the garden plunder -- 

Tangled root and pod, 

We turned away and left them 
Underneath the sod. 

Through the selfsame garden 
Doubt and I retraced 
Faltering steps along the path 
Where winter had erased 
Signs of summer’s loveliness, 

Stately stem and bloom- 

We left it tenantless and cold 
As an empty room. 

Faith and I were walking 
With April in the rain, 

Foraging for violets 
And budding life again. 

We found eternal joy of youth 
And love that would not pass, 

For memories had come to flower 
Like fresias in the grass. 
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GENEALOGICAL INQUIRIES 


Parentage and ancestry of Dorcas Littlefield, died 1863, mar** 
ried Col. William Carroll Lee, second wife, 1826. Mrs. John N. 
Pharr, New Iberia, La. 

John William Elmore, born in S. C., came to Alabama, had 
a son, Franklin Marion Elmore, whose son, John William Elmore 
was the father of Lillie Mae Elmore (Mrs. Houston Meadows) 
Anything on this family gratefully received. Mrs. J. G. Gardner, 
440 Belvedere, San Francisco, Cal. 

Anything on Bearsheba Cain, of Wetumpka, and John Cain, 
brother of Elisha Milton and McDuff Cain. John Cain moved to 
Texas where all trace was lost. Mrs. A. L. Douglass, Arlington 
Farms, Louisiana Hall, Room C-118, Arlington, Va. 

My grandfather, Alexander Cunningham, was the son of 
Iradell Cunningham (b. 9-7-1793; d. 10-9-1861) and Elizabeth 
Hollingsworth Cunningham (d. 1-1-1840) Alexander Cunningham 
(b. 9-10-1832) in Lamar County, Ala., died in Fulton County, Ark. 
(3-24-1900) married 4-1-1858 in Lamar. County, Rebecca Ann 
Stewart, who died in Fulton County, Ark. Ancestors of Iradell 
Cunningham wanted. Mrs. T. H. Linn, 601 Rector Ave., Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Information on the Blackwell family. Nicholas Blackwell 
was born in 1801. He was the son of John and Frances Blackwell. 
He married Sara Baldwin in Montgomery, Ala. October 22, 1822. 
Mrs. H. N. Mayes, 52 East Livingston, Orlando, Fla. 

Benjamin Lynn or Linn, Separate Baptist Preacher, who 
moved to Madison County, Ala., in 1810 and died in 1814, Any 
information gratefully received. George William Beattie, High¬ 
land, Cal. 

Elizabeth Morrow married Daniel Wilcoxcon. She was born 
in 1829. Who were her parents. Mrs. Laura Pierce Kendall, 
Oklahoma City Chapter, D.A.R., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Robert Lalson McClain, born in Birmingham, Dec. 14, 1840, 
married Amanda Elizabeth Westbrook, of Damascus, Ga. Who 
were his parents. Mrs. Sue Moss, 722 S. Evans, San Diego 2, Cal. 

Andrew Sheffer died in Illinois in 1859 leaving seven children. 
Some of these children were born in Alabama. Information on 
this family wanted. The Sheffer family, Box 295, Staunton, Va. 

William Tait or Tate married Elishaha. Any information on 
this family appreciated. Mrs. John C. Scogland, 704 Mapleton 
Ave., Boulder, Colo. 

Any information of the Wetherington or Witherington family 
of Conecuh county. Mrs. Lela Fletcher Kidwell, 1822 West Noble, 
Guthrie, Okla. 
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ROOSEVELT AND THE SOUTH 


“Despite his mistakes,” we said editorially on April 7, Mr. 
Roosevelt has done much for the South. An esteemed corres 
pondent asks us in today's Voice of the People what basis there 
is for this assertion. We are only too happy to answer that Mr. 
Roosevelt has furthered the interests of the South in the following 

ways: 

(1) By having a study made of the South’s economic position 
in 1938, the President was responsible for the clearest showing yet 
made that the South is almost a colonial appendage of the North, 
with most of its major industries owned outside the region, and 
draining money off to those regions. Many Southerners were un¬ 
aware of this. 

(2) By helping to secure for the cotton and tobacco farmers 
of the South prices which are among the best they have ever en¬ 
joyed. The only important group of Southern farmers we know of 
who are not preponderantly in favor of the Roosevelt war admin¬ 
istration are the sugar cane growers of Florida and Louisiana. 

(3) By providing loans for the purchase of farms by deseiving 
tenants, and loans for the rehabilitation of many thousands of othei 
tenants, which loans have been repaid in the vast majority of cases. 
Food production for the war has thus been greatly increased. 

(4) By creating the Tennessee Valley Authority, which even 
the ultra-conservative Memphis Commercial-Appeal (“anti prac¬ 
tically everything else Washington has done): calls the greatest 
asset the South possesses. It traverses parts of seven Southern 
States, has done a vast deal to raise levels of living throughout the 
whole area, has greatly stimulated private business there (see 
Business Week, May 25, 1940), and has been absolutely indispensa¬ 
ble in producing power for the manufacture of munitions in this 
war, 

) 

(5) By setting tip the Rural Electrification Administration, 
which has been another boon to the rural South, since it has pro¬ 
vided many country districts with electric power for the first time. 
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Private companies frequently did not feel that it was worth their 
while to enter these areas, since the expense was considerable and 
the profit small. Tlhe lines were built by the Federal governmnt, 
but the current often is supplied by the private companies. Hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of Southern farms have been electrified in this 
manner. 

(6) By securing the enactment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, under which the minimum wage in the manufacture of goods 
moving in interstate commerce was fixed at 25 cents an hour in 
1938. It was raised to 30 cents in 1939, and will go to 40 cents in 
1945. This has lifted the purchasing power of the Southern masses 
to a marked degree, probably the greatest single need of the South. 

It also has greatly reduced child labor. As recently as 1935, the 
per capita income of the South was exactly half that of the rest of 
the country, and chiseling little industries were flooding down into 
this region, paying as little as $4 a week. This has been stopped. 

(7) By appointing to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
no fewer than five Southerners, and thereby greatly improving 
this region’s chance of getting equitable freight rate adjustments. 
The present chairman of the ICC, J. Haden Alldredge, of Alabama, 
was named by Mr. Roosevelt after Alldredge had openly espoused 
the cause of freight-rate revision. 

(8) By backing Secretary of State Hull in his reciprocal trade 
pact program, thereby helping to reverse the trend of long stand¬ 
ing, whereby tariffs kept going higher and higher. For generations 
the South had to buy in a protected market and to sell in an un¬ 
protected foreign market. The Hull pacts were rendered largely 
ineffective by the war, but they are directly in line with the South’s 
needs for the postwar era, and. they must be strengthened. 

This is only a partial list, but it would seem to justify the 
statement that although Mr. Roosevelt has made mistakes, he has 
“done much for the South.” "We have omitted all mention of 
various programs which the administration has carried out on a 
national scale, and from which the South has perhaps reaped no 
greater benefit than the rest of the country, such as the Social 
Security program, the slum clearance program; the WPA and the 
PWA (the latter having provided such invaluable additions as the 
new Virginia State Library and Medical College of Virginia, to- 
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gether with great new libraries at the University of Vii^inia and 
V. M. I.); the universally praised CCC camps; the HOLC, and 
its highly important saving of thousands of home owners from 
mortgage foreclosures; the Securities Exchange Commission, with 
its vigilance over the stock exchange and the protection it affords 
the public against swindlers; the Federal Bank Deposit law, which 
insures bank deposits and so on. 

If the foregoing is not a constructive record of service to the 
American people, and particularly to the South, for all the errors 
of omission and commission made in its execution, we confess that 
we do not know the meaning of the English language—Richmond. 
Times-Dispatch. 




